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New-England Conservatory 
METHOD THe | PIANO-FORTE. 


This very popular and ss ated Method has had a 
thorough trial at the Conservatory, and has been largely 


used in other places. 
It differs from other Methods in being composed of 


Three Parts, or Books. 

PART I., for the Firat Grade of Learners, has 72 
pages,—the Elements, Five-finger and other Exercises, 
easy Studies and Tunes,—and is in itself a good, easy 
Instruction Book. 

PART If., for the Second Grade has 83 pages, 
more difficult exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 
number of pieces from the works of great Masters. 

PART IE., for the Third Grade, has 116 pages, 
Grand Scales and Arpeggios, with a few good Studies, 
and a few difficult Pieces, 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 





The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, editor, mailed 
for 6 cents, Circulates 20,000 per month. Music, News, 
ete. $2.00 per year. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


204 451 Washington Street, Bosron. 


Summer Excursion to Europe ! 


TOURJEE’S SECOND GRAND EDUCATIONAL TRIP, 


The Chotee ef Two Splendid Tours---One of 80 Days 
ont © ne of 65 Days ping * 
New York in same Steamer, June 28. 


T@~ IMPORTANT INCIDENTAL ADVANTAGES. 


CARRIAGE DRIVEs IN THE LEADING CITIES — SIGHT- 
SEKING FEES AND ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES OF 
ENTIRE TRIP PAID—CONCERTS, LECTURES, ETC. 
All Travel First-class. The number of Excur- 

sionists is limited. Address, for Circulars and other 

information, KE. TOUBJEE, Boston, Mass. 
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The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 





Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes, 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be nsed to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 

Is healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 





Descriptive Circulars furnished by 
FAIRBANK:HKS & CO., 
311 Breadway, New York City; 

OR ANY OF 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
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Competent Insiructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


185 zz (1) 30 Union Square, N. Y. 


Preparation for Harvard, _ Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for tinal examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 


‘a 


N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 
pe by a fee of $2.00. 


129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 


P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of pri- 
vate pupils—e andidates for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


PROF. CYR’S French Institute, 
18 Boylston Street, Boston. 


French Pronunciation is taught by an easy and 
common-sense method. As Prof. Cyr received his ed 
ueation at the highest institutions of Paris and Geneva, 
such as the College of France, the Sorbonne, and the 
Oratoire,—from which he obtained two diplomas,—and 
continued to cultivate the purest French accent, visiting 
Paris occasionally to refresh himself, he is especially 
prepared for this department of his work. 


Special Attention Given to Teachers. 


For particulars apply as above from 3 to 5 o "clock 
P. M. (except Sundays). 


GLOBE 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 
Catalogue. H. B. Nims & Co, Troy N.Y. 

















30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
189 eow P. O. BOX 3A. 


‘SUPLEE'S TRENCH ON WORDS. 
Arranged for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 
lish Ed. ByT.D. Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.25. 


Pror. HUNT (Eng. Lit.), Princeton College, writes: 
“ Jt supplies a need that each teacher of ‘1 ch’ has 
been heretofore obliged to meet in his own way,and adds 
much to the neas of a book full of profit to begin- 

ners in the study of Language.’ 
Copies for ps Ba by mail, post-paid, for $1.00. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Pub., 27 Howard St., N. Y. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 
_ Send for sample and circular. _ Wl wz 











“Summer School of Elocution. 


The Chie: School of Oratory will. open a Summer 
School for Teachers on July ist, 1879, at 420 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 

a hy for full particulars, 

. G. WALTER DALE, Prine. 


EXCURSION Second Year 
EUROPE June, 1879, ; 
PROF, A. LODEMAN, 
203 1) "State Normal School, seetant, Mich. 











MARTHA’S: 
VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUT®, 


Second Annual Session, July 15 to August 16, 1879. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
Rhetoric, Didactics, Geology, Botany, Zoblogy, 
to members of the Institute. A secon 

For further information apply to the Secretary, 
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Greek, Latin, Enqlish Literature, Elocution, German, French, Drawing, Phonography, 
History. Shakespearian Readings and instructive Lectures free 
‘announcement will be made in a few weeks. 


ENJ. W. PUTNAM, Jamaica Piain, mseihtta:as Mass. 








THE SEASIDE LIBRARY 


CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK. 











No. Price, cts. | No. ; Price, cts. | No. Price, cts. | No. : Price, cte. 

329 Wutherl - Iph Wilton’s Welra, Mrs#Alexander, - 10) 404 Ariadne, Henry Greville, - 10) 435 Samuel Brohi and Compan from the French 
330 A Low Mar folgnte Ry he Beonts, - i9| Hh eae stie Johnstone, Charles Reade, “ah 10 405 Henrietia Temple, Benjamin Disrae li, Earl of Victor Cherbuliez, < ¥ 10 
331 The Adventures ‘of a Marquis (ist half) o| 372 The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices, of Beaconsfield, ’ 2 | 436 In the Year °13, Fritz Reuter, ena 

Alexander Dumas, . Charles Dickens, —- - 10 406 One of the Family, James Pay n, 437 India and Her Neighbors, W. P. Andrew, 20 
331 The Adventures of a Marquis (2d half), | 373 St. Martin’s Eve, Mrs. Hen Wood, - - 20/407 7 Arundel Motto (/arge, bold, and handsome " 438 Villette, Charlotte Bronté,  - - 20 
Alexander Dumas, - 20/374 Woman and Her Master,J.F Smith,- - 20 type). Mary Cecil Hay, - —- 20 | 439 Cyprus: Its History, its Present Resource &, 
332 The Two Orphans, - - - 10)}3875 Mugby Junction, Charles Dickens, - - 10, 408 File No. 11 i freee the French of E. Gaboriau, 20 and Future Prospects, R. Hamilton Lang, 20 
333 A Sussex Idyl, Clementina Black, - - - + 10)376 Mine ls Thine, L. W.M. Lockhart, - = - 20 | 409 The Haunted Hotel, Wilkie Collins, - 10 | 440 The Sorrow of a Secret, and Lady Car- 
334 Puck, ‘Ouida, a 2. 20 | 377 Friendship, “Ouida,” - - 20 | 410 Eugenia Grandet, Honore de Balzac, - 10 michael’s Will (in one book), Mary Cecil Hay, 10 
335 The Queen's Cadet, James Grant, | : 10 378 Bright Morning ; or, Once and Forey er, 411 The Love that Lived, Mrs. Kiloart, - - 20/441 °Twas in Trafalgar Bay, Walter Besant and 
336 Sunshine and Shadow, Mrs. J. C. Newby, 10 | Miss Grant, - - 20/412 Mrs. Jack, Frances Eleanor Trollope, - 10 James Rice, - 10 
337 Bleak Housé, Charles Dickens, - - 20 | 379 Pascarel, “ Ouida,” - 20 | 413 Sam Slick, Thomas Chandler Haliburton, 10 | 442 The Notary’s Daughter, eas ‘the ere of 
338 Village on the Cliff, Miss Thackeray, - - 10/380 The Golden Butterfly, Walter Besant and 414 A Captain at Fifteen (/’art /.), Jules Verne, 10 Madame Leonie D’Auiney, - - - - 10 
339 Letty Hyde’s Lovers, James Grant,’ - - 10 James Rice, - 20 | 414 A Captain at Fifteen (art //.), Jules Verne, 10) 443 Pomeroy Abbey, Mrs. Henry Wood, - - 20 
340 Peter Simple, Captain Marryat, ry. e 20 | 381 East lynne (clear, bold, and handsome type) 415 A Dark Inheritance, Mary Cecil Hay, - 10 
341 Only Temper’ Mrs. C. J. Newby, - 10 Mrs. Henry Wood 20 | 416 Comin’ Pare the Rye, Helen B. Mathers, 20 | 444 A Letter on Corpulence, by Wm. Banting, 
3 The Mohicans of Paris, Alexander Dumas 10 | 382 Gwendoline’s Harvest, James Payn, : 10| 417 Macleod of Dare, William Black, - - 10 ood The Romance of a Back Street, by 

343 Robinson Crusoe Daniel Defoe a 20 | 383 The Sun-Maid, Miss Grant. - 2 all 20 | 418 Hathercourt, Mrs. Molesworth (Ennis : We binson, | - - 10 
344 Ascanio, Alexander Dumas ee oe 10 | 384 Back to the Old Home, Mar , Cecil Hay, - 10 Graham), : - 20 | 445 Michacl Ga ve’s Harvest, by Mrs. va H. 

1 ~~ James Paya, , - 10/385 Wooed and Married, Rosa } - Cary, eS 3S 419 Mesuneene Saint- Maur’s Lover, Vic ctor ae eerie an The Baby, by the author of - 

46 T 5 “ ae I erbuliez, - - - ‘ 

HH The Hundrea Cal “ he ‘Abbey sR M Feoche 10 387 Jett iter Pace'9 or Her Fortune ? Mrs. ‘Annie o 420 Nlania, Henry Greville (tr anslate d by om 446 When the ‘snt . Comes Home, Walter Besant * 
348 Th : ’ - 1 rs. Kendall), e 

34 a bee af ae vi » — 10 | 388 Fred + a $ or, The Victim of Avarice, as 421 yt Love Test (clear, bold type b Mary = 447 Filthy Lacre: 4 nena Without a a Crime, - 
9 Elst 4 s “ 9 é fay 3 - q ec 4 ‘ o os 

350 The Great Hiatiand Eker Clore 10 389 laalis, « Ouida,” ° 20 | 422 On the Hela nts, fi “from the German ‘of 448 On Horseback Through Asia Minor, Capt ys 
ibs The yt | of Eli h, Miss Thackeray, 10 | 390 The Marriage of Moira Fergus, « and The Mald se | a0 we pores ase “so a - 2 PIP ;? 30 pr Raa P sa cone of“ 4 Ride to} hiva, 4 

Pickwi : 5 William B e Nig e of New Yor Series o , 

353 George's oe tee ae Mrs. eer. . 391 the Paros Path, Mrs. Oliphant, = ae sermons, Rev. ‘Tf. DeWitt Talmage, - - 10 | 450 ** Water Gipsies,” L. T. 10 
354 A Celebrated Case he. 10 | 392 Vivian Grey, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 424 Sonia, Henry Greville, - - - - - 10 rt Lady Silverdate’s Sweetheart, ° Win. Black, 10 
355 Russia, D, Mackenzie Wallace . w . Se Beaconsfield, - 20) 425 Mald Ellice, Theodore Gift, - « = 98/832 id Couple, Mrs. Oliphant, - 10 
356 Decelvers Ever, Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron 10 | 393 Molly Bawn, by the author of « Phyllis, * 20 | 426 Written in Fire, Florence Marryat, - -  20| 453 The Primeess of the Moor, E. Marlitt, - 20 
HH Court Farm, Mrs. Henry Wood, - ’ . 90/394 Throstiethwaite, Susan Morley, - - - : 4 427 Old ee tay Money (clear, bold type »» pis Ht Pal talon, Sosmeens a. aan oa ‘a i 

8 lous ’ . Mrs Forrester - ay, - . . 
159 8 eae We s, Charles ;Payn or +4 +4 Sea tere Gives botd, handsome types) me 428 4 Woman's Journal, from the French of 1 456 — le h —~ Sagmmaan (large, handsome a 
Ww Sronté, - ctave Feuille - - oi 
30 A Vagabond me, Mire Auule Edwards, 19 397 Dorothy Fox, Vy the author of “ How it Al ‘0 429 The a pearance af Mr. Jeremiah Red - 457 The Lass ot | the Ruthvens, and The Self-Seer, om 

; ene of Wakeneid i, Dliver Goldsmith, - 10 Hap * worth, Mrs. « ell, - ’ 

. Miss Grant, . - 20/430 Quintin Matsys a, Stereo Egan, Esq., - + 90) 458 Nancy, Rhoda Brou hton, - - 20 

HH 64 He A ton, Kentharine Sang, Hay . HH H+ Uietor bese sca Launay, Anthony Trollope, - 10/431 Diana Carew, M rs, Forrester, - - 20 pod The Doctor's Wife, M. E. "Braddon, - - 20 

365 Oswald Cray "Mrs, Wood, - 20 400 Which Shall It Be? Mrs. Alexander. - - 20) 432 Jean Teterol’s Idea, from the French of tis Arabian Mente (Part I. » "Soe 

Lester Ashiand’s len Barrett 10 r on Horseback, James we A n, - 10 Victor Cherbuliez, - 10 ior (Part I i —e 

ity are Lirriper’s Lodg harles Dickens, 10 {02 No Nor Wisely, but Too Well,” Rh a ase 4 Shocking ge wn bad 7 - <> 2 rt ae N ts (Part ih »s oT Fa ' 4 
ttle Kate pa - - - en Pe s (clear, ype), - - 

9 Found Dead, Janses ey tobias he * 403 qe thasien’s Greund, Charles Dickens, 10 Cecil Hay, - - + 20) 464 Gerald Fitzgerald, iS Sharles Le Lever, se, ae 














For Sale by Newsdealers, or 


sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price by GEORGE MUNROE, 17 to 27 Vandewater Street, New York. 
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E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. | 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
Received First Prize at A very large stock of first- 
hiladelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS ; for sale 
txcellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. | 
N. B.—I have no partner 
in business. 188 r 





. 

Beck’s Microscopes, 
Whilst the dest, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
made. Our new NATIONAL and Economic Stands, 
Monocular and Binocular, have no ——_ at their cost. 
Accessories of every description. Mounting and Dia- 
secting Implements and Materials in endless ge | ;| 
improved Microtomes for freezing and imbedding; the P 
best self-centering Turn-Table made. Prepared ob- | tus of 
jects in all departments. |and Finish and for Pure 

Particular attention given to importing Instruments | and Rare Chemicals. 
for Institutions of Learning, duty free. 

Illustrated and Priced Catalogue of 140 pages mailed 
to any address for three stamps. 
R. & J. BECK, Manu/’g Opticians, | 

21 Chestnut Street, PHILA. | 





| 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
| with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
| Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Ilwatrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vayouzey & Tier, 102 E. 2d St.. Cinvinnati 
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$77 


a Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents. | 
Outfitsjfree. SuHaw & Co., Augusta, Me. 205zz | 


The Fire on the Hearth! 
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we THREE THINGS IN ONE: 


Ventilation of a Fireplace ; 
Reserve Power of a Close Stove; 
Circulation of a Furnace. 


PURE AiR AND AN EVEN TEMPERATURE THROUGHOUT, 





We desire to call the attention of School Boards to the unparalleled economical 
and sanitary advantages of our apparatus for 


SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOMS. 


Our No. 24 will WARM UNIFORMLY, and ventilate in a superior manner any 
reasonably snug room, containing from 9,000 to 12,000 cubic feet of air space. 


SMALLER SIZES FOR SMALLER ROOMS. 


Por reports by eminent authorities from actual experience, in all sections, send 
for descriptive matter (/ree) to 


THE OPEN STOVE VENTILATING COoO., 


115 Fulton Street, New York. 
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In 20 Nambers, of superior 
English make, suited to every style 
of writing. A Sample of each, for 
trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 Ces. 
Ask your Stationer for the 
Spencerian Pens. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


NEW YORK. 


STEEL 
PENS. 


| the Model stands without a ‘ PEER’ in the Universe. 


TION RULE. 


ES 


l 
School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- é 
terns. The FEARLESS is the io “a s 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


ome 

It is a Ruler, Paper-cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Foot 
measure, Square, Post-OFFICE SCALE, Protractor for 
Angles or Degrees, &c. Sent by mail on receipt of 


price, 50 cts. (or P.O. stamps). PERRIS & BROWNE, 
sole Manufs., 164 Fulton St., N.Y. 203 m (2) 


New-England School Furnishing €e. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


- Brain and Nerve Food. 


Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness. “ When 
speaking to any one concerning your VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES, I always speak good words; in speak- 
ing to you of your preparation, I only think of empha- 
sizing my opinion with gratitude.’”’—Rev. Charles H. 
Watson, Pastor of W. Baptist Church, Oswego, N. Y. 

F,. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y, 


Physicians have prescribed 160,000 packages, 
207 





mailed FREE to 
all applicants. It con- ° | 
| 

} 

| 

| 


sale by druggists. 
tains 2 colored plates, 500 engravings, For y ge a 


about 150 pages, and full descriptions, : — 


prices and directions for planting over 1200 EW -ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
varieties of Vegetable aud Flower Seeds, Plants, Roses, Eto, 16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


Invaluable to all. Send for it. Address ; 
For circular or information, address F., B. Snow. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. Detroit Mich. 
THE MODEL SCHOOL DESK, 





GEORGE ELSEY. 


The above cut shows the manner of se- 
curing the woods to the iron stand- 
ards. 

A the iron standard. 

B the wood slat. 

C the angular tenon and transverse slot. 

D the screw which secures the two more 

firmly together. 


A. C. WHITCOMB, 


Manufacturer and Sole Agent for 
New-England States, 
Fulton St., Boston. 


Patented May 7, 1878, 


“*“ MODEL.?”? 
For Elegance, Strength, Comfort, and Convenience, —s 
- _~s 


al 





E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 








Rudolph Keenig 


and J. Duboscgq, Paris. 
‘Aqnp jo ve1j 
‘s90LIg S1eInjorjnuep je ‘Juru1e.8'y7 


AGENTS FOR 
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J. Browning, London ; 


F 








150 Tremont St., Boston. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
iar WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 











SPENCERIAN 
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Z _-_._. ‘> THE GOLD MEDAL*<: _~.—~7#* 3% 
| PARIS.- EXPO ort 1878- 
WAS AWARDED TO | a 

: H 0 3) 0] 
SRG 0 SEP pie qusho ol N 3 cE , 


sco TE EL PENSS=: 


fw THE FAVORITE -NUMBERS+303,.332 404,1'70351 WITH: 
GILLOTTS OTHER -STYLES—SOLD -BY-ALL+ DEALERS 49. “> 
es THROUGHOUT -THE-WORLD-=— 


Pen 


THE MARES 
IMPROVED 


Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever produced ; combinin 

coll deekio ant as Pdf aes RECLINING, and LIBRARY CHAIR, 
able of being adjus the occupant to an ition d 

and comfort. Send stamp for Catalogue ana Price-] tito rae es crank 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
S16 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ADJUSTABLE FOLDING 


as it does a CHAIR, 
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DRIFTWOOD FLAMES. 


GEO, 8S. BURLEIGH. 


BY 


In a cabin low and dingy, fortressed by the dunes of sand 

From the charging tramp of sea-winds, and wild waves that 
storm the land, 

Gleams a firelight, streaming outward far along the moonless 

stun on the serried breakers, their white plumes of 
feathered spray. 


Fishing-nets, and glistening ‘* oil-skins,’’ anchors huge and 
grapnels small, 

Hang along the smoky girders, or lean starkly on the wall, 

Jutting from their own black shadows into that transfiguring 
flare 

That lends fitful life and glory to the rudest forms they bear. 

Bending to the ruddy firelight, o’er a needle thick with twine, 

An old face, where storm and danger have set many a rugged 
line 

Sits,—a Rembrandt from the canvas risen rough in ruddy flesh— 

In among a coil of drift-net, mending every broken mesh,— 


A brave fisherman who wrestles with the sea-gods in their hold, 

From their strong, reluctant fingers wringing life for young 
and old; 

For a rosy little maiden sits beside him, blue-eyed, sweet, 

Happy, aw feeding the quaint flame-sprites dancing at 
her feet. 


Beautiful, and weird, and wondrous, whispering their mysteri- 
ous tales, 

Their quick tongues in clinging volutes lap the waifs of cruel 
gales,— 

Fragments from the wrecks unheard from, round whose jags 
the witch-lights play,— 

Withalowand mocking laughter, and then sob their lives away. 


There a spire of tenderest violet, with a shifting, crimson base, 

Bends about a gilded moulding that caught beauty’s startled 
face { 

In the deathcrash; here a yellow flame, shot through with 
lances red, 

Wraps a splinter torn by winter tempest from a keelson’s bed. 


A soft wraith, — a phosphorescent vapor more than flame, — 
coquets 

With a remnant of some casket where a rose-scent still regrets 

The fair hand the last to close it, and it well may seem, that tries 

In that tremulous vibration to reclaim its bridal prize. 


Oft a shivering jet of quivering purple hovers, leaps, and waves 

O'er the block it touches never, like a fate-fire over graves; 

Vanishing, and reappearing, as a ghost whose tale untold 

Burns within him till his pale lips speak the horror that they 
hold. 


Here a shred of hemper netting, there a carved and shattered 
scroll, 

Flashes, and goes up in glory, like a liberated soul; 

While a mass of knitted live-oak, raveled on a grinding reef, 

Burns with splendors many-colored as the myriad autumn leaf. 


Now the little maiden tosses to the flames a rough-hewn toy,— 

A rude boat, from shores unknown, launched by some lone 
fisher’s boy,— 

And a momentary vision flits across her silent thought, 

Then the lonely beach seems lonelier where her golden shells 
are sought. 


Now the grandsire’s task is ended, and he folds her in her cot, 

With a kiss of love and memory for the mother she knew not; 

And = lights and warms his old heart on the waifs of young 
desire, 

And from all the life-storms leave him kindles there his drift- 
wood fire. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


Primary Scnooits 1n Beterum.— The Independ- 
ence Belge states, in reference to the deterioration of the 
primary schools, which is now one of the great questions 
of the day in Belgium, that there are in some towns 
primary schools where it has been proved that the pu- 
pils do not know that there exist books called the Bible 
and the New Testament, but where they could explain 
at full length the sin of impurity and the obligation of 
obeying in everything and under all circumstances the 


Priest, “even when he is of bad morals.” That journal 
demands that this wretched, demoralizing teaching of 
the clergy shall be replaced by the sounder teaching of 
the State.— Hy, 


Tax Natronat Teacners’ Association. — Phila- 
delphia has the honor of having been selected as the 
Place for the meeting of the National Teachers’ Associ- 
ation in August next, This great Association will be 





cordially welcomed to Philadelphia and to Pennsyl- 
vania. No city in the Union can present better accom- 
modations for the Association and its several depart- 
ments. The president of the Association for the pres- 
ent year is Dr. John Hancock, of Dayton, Uhio, a gen- 
tleman of large experience and great energy. Under 


his leadership the meeting in Philadelphia will doubt- 
less be the largest and most influential gathering of 
the kind ever held in America. He is assisted by a 
board of councillors representing almost every State and 
territory in the Union.—Penn. School Journtl. 


Tue Nreps or Socirety.—We want common schools 
for the needs of society, free schools for all our children, 
at the joint expense of the people and State, — schools 


from which the light of knowledge, like the sun in the 
material heavens, will shine in fruitfulness upon the 
world of mind.—Prof. Alex. Dimitry, LL.D. 


Computsory Epucation.—The most prolific causes 
of vice are idleness and ignorance. As a rule, the most 
intelligent are the most industrious, other things being 
equal. They may not always labor with their hands, 
but brains are at work, and as much, and often far more 
is accomplished for the good of humanity. Knowledge 
acquired broadens the views of life, and helps to make 
Our excellent system of public schools 


A great 


many among the poorer classes do not, however, per- 


better citizens. 
is founded upon a recognition of this fact. 


ceive the necessity of education, or if they do, through 
negligence their children are not kept in school, but left 
to roam the streets as beggars, or in search of amuse- 
ments that blast their moral natures, and make of them 
vicious menand women. This evil cannot be done away 
with until the law, making school attendance compulsory, 
is carried firmly and positively into execution. Several 
easily-perceived advantages would accrue from such a 
course.— Weekly Toledo Blade. 

Mora TRAINING. — The acquisition of knowledge, 
the acquirement of mental discipline, is not the most 
There is nothing so 
Without it, the most 
splendid attainments are as the house built upon the 


sand. With it, the deeds of every day surround the 
lowliest life with a halo of glory, like the ring with 
which the old painters were wont to surround the heads 


of the Madonna and her Child.—H. Sabin, Clinton, la. 


Wuat is Epucation ? — Prof. A. R. Grote, of 
Buffalo, in a recent address before the American Asso- 
ciation for the advancement of science, says: “ Educa- 
tion may be primarily conceived as the process of stor- 
ing sense-impressions in the brain; and the total con- 
dition and amount of the brain-pictures we might call 
knowledge.” We believe true education to be exactly 
what the word indicates, — e-duco, a drawing out of all 
the faculties of our nature. 
struere, a piling up or setting in order an army of facts 


important purpose of education. 
desirable in youth as character. 


It is not instruction, — in- 


It is not tabulating, arranging, or mem- 


orizing a subject. It is not learning set lessons, and 
filling the mind with useful knowledge. It is leading 
the mind to think, act, judge, estimate, and reflect for 
itself. Agassiz said that the poorest service a teacher 
could render a pupil was to give him a ready-made 
answer. We believe he was right.— Barnes’ Ed. Monthly. 


or principles. 


Stupy or Nature 1n Scuooris.—The progress of 
scientific education is slow, but the evidences of its 
reality are unmistakable. Among the recent and most 
encouraging illustrations of it, we note the various ar- 
rangements in different colleges for making excursions 
and expeditions for observation, and the collection of 
specimens by those who are sufficiently interested to 
extend their studies in these directions, The excur- 














sions are to be in charge of competent professors, and 
the time of vacation.is to be devoted to the work. The 


idea is excellent, as it will combine the pleasure of travel 
and out-of-door activity with valuable mental acquisition, 
which need not be so close or severe as to neutralize the 
advantages of vacation.—Social Science Monthly. 


Epucation A Narionat Sarecuarp.—A country 
in which the people govern themselves, through their 
chosen agents, is liable to be the scene of internecine 
strifes, unless intelligence and morality are stronger 
forces than ignorance and vice, and partisan spirit and 
prejudice are made subservient to legal requirements 


and love of country. Growth in material prosperity, 
accompanied by a general diffusion of knowledge and 
Christian ethics, will make any nation incapable of being 
dismembered by domestic violence from within, or con- 
quered by foes from without. The people of such a 
nation are invincible.—Alston Ellis. 








RESPIRATION AND VOICE-CULTURE. —(1.) 





BY F. H. ALLEN. 


The “cultivation of the speaking voice” is, among 
people possessing the means and stimulus to the higher 
grade of culture and refinement, a subject which at the 
present time, and in all times in fact, attracts the at- 
tention and enlists the efforts of the most earnest and 
aspiring. In the march of improvement, the advance 
of intellectual and moral culture, it becomes more and 
more an aim of individuals to give the highest perfection 
to their manner of expressing the emotions of their 
inner-life. As the esthetic taste in any civilized people 
becomes quickened, an added endeavor to perfect the 
manner of speaking is always manifest. 
It is the utterance of 


Speech is one 
of our most important faculties. 
the life within, the minister to our social, intellectual 
It is the mediatorial faculty which makes the 
The art of 


The science 


being. 
riches of the world the property of all. 
speaking is coextensive with humanity. 
of speaking is still wrapped in the swaddling-bands of 
doubt and uncertainty. Cicero said that the action of 
the human vocal mechanism is complicated by a condi- 
tion from which that of every other musical instrument 
is free, and this seems to be about the limit of present 
knowledge upon the subject. 

The methods of teaching have, to a great degree, 
been empirical; and if in many cases the true has been 
reached by an individual artist, it has been the uncon- 
scious instinct of genius reaching up to its own bright 
star. It is at least refreshing to know that, after years 
of misapplied study, vocal physiologists are coming to 
recognize the fact that the organ of voice in the human 
species is not comparable to any machine, to any instru- 
ment which human ingenuity may invent. And that 
to found a system of instruction upon any plan which 
is even a remote modification of instrumental technique, 
is to demand of the human instrument what it is wholly 
unfitted to produce the results of which will be defects 
in speech, in song, and finally, structural defects in the 
organ abused. 

It must be reluctantly admitted that Americans are 
less gifted vocally than many other nationalities, nota- 
bly less than the Italians, German, and Welsh. And 
after making due allowance for the peculiar difficulties 
which beset our language, it is certain that in listening 
to public speech, the hearer must gather the sense of 
many words from the context, provided the context has 
been intelligible. Audibility and intelligibility are 
hardly convertible terms. The speaker may make him- 


‘ 
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self heard, — painfully, perhaps, — without being under- 
stood, be his thoughts never so clear, his words never 
so well chosen. Many words sound, “literally, like 
crushed air in the mouth.” 

What the writer may say in the series of articles 
which follow this, will be said with a view of gathering 
into a compact form such information respecting the 
use of the voice, its character and normal functions, as 
he has found valuable as a student, and which must now 
be sought in various places, and obtained by much labor. 

Books of elocution multiply; teachers start up like 
mushrooms all over the country; some are just coming 
to life, some have been long dead, and are crying pite- 
ously for burial. The possession of a short compendium 
of rules, comprising “ six easy lessons,” is all that one 
needs to obtain the title of “professor” of an art which, 
in the “ elder days,” was considered an attainment pos- 
sible only to years of patient study. These are not 
essays on elocution on a “ simplified” basis. 

What I write will not claim originality. All has 
been better said before. In physiology, acoustics, and 
zesthetics of expression, it may all be found. Quotations 
will be made loosely and literally, and not indicated ; 
but a careful compilation of all books made tributary, 
will accompany the last article. 

At the outset it is well to note the difference between 
the two professions which have to deal with the human 
voice; viz., the medical and musical. True science 
must meet at the same point, and divulge the same se- 
crets, although approached by separate paths. Error 
cannot be admitted in accepted laws. Discrepancy 
proves one or both wrong. 

They deal 
with the facts of anatomy and physiology, which facts 
must remain “ while the constitution of man continues ” 
This science is based upon the fact of an 
opposition to human perfection found in disease, and, 
therefore, offers a boundless field for investigation. The 


Where the 


surgeon deals with a material fact he deals with an im- 


Medical men are essentially scientific. 


unchanged. 


musical man is essentially non-scientific. 


material phenomenon, and a phenomenon which he can 
The 
man of ‘science sees what is; the man of art “evokes 
what is not.” That is a result of certain functioning of 
the parts described by the scientist. “This art product 
results from seeing” or combining “many things to- 


never observe with the organs in normal action. 


gether superficially,” “while science teaches man to see 
one thing profoundly and well.” Science has fixed limits; 
art is everan unknown quantity. Now if art steps into 
the way of science, she enters a path alien to both her 
nativity and province. Her theories and ideas are sus- 
picious, and liable to error on the side of her own artistic 
The difficulty lies in the fact that musical 
men lack the scientific knowledge of the surgeon, while 


tendencies. 


the scientific men lack artistic sense and culture, as well 
as familiarity with the production of the phenomenon 
with which the musical man deals. 

Science is the sole basis of art. Without a knowledge 
of anatomy, Miche| Angelo could not have carved his 
Moses, nor Agasander, Athenodorous and Polydorous 
the Laocoén. The same science lies at the root of all rep- 
resentation of the human face or form in painting. Cer- 
tainly then should it underlie an art which is the prod- 
uct of the physiological functioning of anatomical parts 
of the human body. A moment’s consideration will 
convince the honest mind that a thorough knowledge of 
anatomy must lie at tle foundation of all true science, 
and art of vocalization. 


THE TEACHER’S RIGHT. 


While so much is being demanded of teachers, why 
should they not demand something in return ? some- 
thing more than twenty-five or even seventy-five dollars 
per month? The sympathy and encouragement of pa- 
rents is every good teacher’s right. But until one has 
taught school he will have no idea how many incompe- 
tent (to put it mildly) parents there are. I think pa- 


*. * 
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rents should be informed when their children are wil- 
fully disobedient at school. .All children have some 
pride and dislike to take home a note telling of their 
misconduct ; andI do not remember of a single instance 
where I have sent home a note, that I have failed to see 
some good result. Yet it makes the correction of a 
child’s habits seem a thankless task, when on informing 
the father of the child’s misconduct, he, highly indig- 
nant, in reply sends a very impolite and ungentlemanly 
note, and imparts the rather startling news, that he 
could soon obtain sufficient names to a petition for your 
removal. 

I don’t think the petition was circulated, but I do 
know that the child improved, and in a few weeks the 
father personally asked that I should report all mis- 
conduct, as he did not want his children to be trouble- 
some in school. And what a help and encouragement 
it is to be heartily thanked for informing a parent of 
his child’s deportment ! Yet we must work on, sowing 
many seeds, and hoping enough may bear fruit that 
our labor be not in vain; and trusting that those who 
appreciate us now will have still more reason to do so 
in the future, and that those who do not, will sometime 


J. M. P. 


receive their sight. 





HOW SHALL LATIN AND GREEK BE 
TAUGHT? 


BY HON. JAMES BARRETT, LL.D., VERMONT. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Enclesed I send you two letters received by me from Hon. 
James Barrett, Woodstock, Vt. If all who read them do not 
concur with him, still the majority of readers will agree that 
they are not untimely in their suggestions or unworthy of care- 
ful consideration. Judge Barrett’s prolonged and distin- 
guished service on the Supreme Bench, his acknowledged 
scholarship, and his familiarity with young men and college- 
work, unite to give his utterances on this subject a high degree 
of authority. I ought to say that these letters were addressed 
to me in a familiar correspondence, and with no view to their 
publication. Accounting them as too full of wise suggestions 
to be laid aside, I have obtained his permission to give them 
to the printer. I hope he will be induced to continue them. 

Yours in the good work, C. B. HULBERT. 

Middlebury College, Vt., Jan., 1879. 


FIRST LETTER. 

President Hulbert : — From what you have heard me 
say, you understand some of my views as to the linguis- 
tic course in our colleges. From my interest in the 
subject, I think it proper to make you a few remarks in 
writing. 

While I think modern grammars of the Greek and 
Latin are needlessly burdensome and repulsive to the 
student, unless he has a taste, and proposes to make 
himself an expert in the theoretical curiosities of the 
modern grammars of those languages, I still appreciate 
the need of a thorough knowledge of the real grammar 
of them, in order to any successful study of them and 
of the literature which they embody. With what the 
student has learned in his fitting-course, I think the 
course of instruction in freshman year should be such 
as to give him a sufficient knowledge and mastery of 
the grammar of the language to enable him to go on 
through the rest of his course, in the study of the lan- 
gquage,—not for the sake of the grammar, but for the 
sake of the literature, without having drill in the gram- 
mar made continuously prominent. 

In this view, and to this end, I wish to say sharply, 
that I think the lessons in the Latin and Greek text- 
books during freshman year should be so short that the 
student can go through with studying the translation, 
and have left ample time to thoroughly study up and 
master the grammar of the lesson, including a thorough 
study of making himself familiar with the meaning of 
the words. And I think the recitation should be largely 
given to drill on the grammar of the lesson, and the 
meaning of the words,—the dictionary of the lesson. 
I have occasion to know that, as a general thing, the 
lessons given out in the text-books are so long that 





nearly all the time allowed for the study of those lessons 





is required in making out a passable translation,—the 
student being thus scrimped of time needful to study 
up the grammar of the lessons, and of time needful to 
enable him to work up his translation thoroughly and 
satisfactorily, and to familiarize himself with the mean- 
ing of the words. 

One of the principal subjects of failure in mastering 
these languages so as to make the reading of them any- 
thing but a burden and a dissatisfaction, is the failure 
to master and remember the meaning of the words. 
You know how few persons, at the end of the college 
course, can read ordinary classic Latin or Greek with- 
out constant use of the dictionary to find the meaning 
of the words, and how much fewer ever improve in that 
respect after getting out of college. I attribute this 
mainly to the fact that the instruction has been so given 
as to cause the student to feel the study to be unsue- 
cessful and unsatisfactory in its prosecution, and hence 
to neglect the pursuit of it after being absolved from 
the requirement upon him as a student in college. 

I repeat, then, that the lesson in the text-book should 
be short, that it may be thoroughly studied for the 
grammar involved, and for the meaning of the words,— 
things to be made familiar and fixed in the memory for 
use for all ensuing purposes, without the need of repeat- 
ing the same processes of reference to the grammar and 
the dictionary as were necessary in the early stages of 
college studentship. In the fitting-course, and in 
freshman year, the student is not studying Latin and 
Greek for the historic, scientific, or literary knowledge 
contained in the text he may read, but to master the 
language sufficiently to enable him thereafter in the 
residue of his college course and of his life to read the 
languages for the sake of what they contain, historic, 
scientific, and literary. It is important then that dur- 
ing those early stages of studentship, not that he 
should go over large quantities of thé text of /classi¢ 
authors, but that he should be trained in the language 
used by classic authors, so that he may read, and relish, 
and be improved by them. 

According to my ideas, as above indicated, a student 
may be enabled, and may be made to accomplish more 
toward a useful mastery of those languages, on lessons 
of ten lines than of fifty or more, in the early stage of 
his college course, increasing progressively as shall best 
serve that purpose, so that by sophomore year the text 
and what it contains of the authors in hand may have 
the prominence, rather than the grammar and the dic- 
tionary, to secure expertness in which the text had 
mainly been the subject of previous study. Of course, 
what is thus said is upon the assumption that students 
are pursuing the study of the languages for the benefit 
resulting from the study, and from such a knowledge of 
the languages as will enable them to read with facility 
and appreciation the works of the authors who used 
those languages. 

I have in mind that it may be said that short lessons 
in the text would give occasion and opportunity for 
students who are disposed to shirk as much work as 
they can, and pass along to graduation, the more easily 
and more largely to shirk. But to this, two things are 
to be replied: namely, first, that the interests of studi- 
ous and faithful students should not be subjected to the 
interests of shirking and unfaithful ones. The course 
and manner of instruction should be divided and carried 
out in the service of the interests of those who are dis- 
posed to be studious and faithful. Second, by proper 
requirements and proper manner of handling the stu- 
dents in recitation, short lessons in the text could be 
made the occasion of as much study in quantity, and 
more beneficial in results, with shirking and unfaithful 
students, as lessons so long as to require most of the 
time that will be given to them to be used in making 
out the translation. 

But I will not pursue this subject further in this 
letter. I think I will write another on somewhat the 
same subject, as a letter I wrote P 0 some months ago, 


—presenting the subject in a different handling. 
Truly your obedient, James BARRETT. 
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pXAMINATION PAPERS IN THE CLASSICS. 


BY PROF. A. ©. TRUE, WESTFIELD, MASS. 


[ held in my hand not long ago the entrance-exam- 
‘nation papers of one of our New England colleges, and 
[ thought if I were an opponent of all classical study I 
should seek no better proof of the need of a reformed 
curriculum than these presented. Why? do you say. 
Wait until I have put a question or two for your con- 
sideration, and then I will give you my reason. 

In our high schools, academies, and colleges, with 
what object are the vast majority of the pupils pursuing 
the study of the ancient languages? Is it that they 
may become teachers of these branches ? Is it because 
they expect to devote their lives to scholarly research in 
this department of knowledge ? Not atall. They are 
studying Latin and Greek because the wisdom of this 
age coincides with that of centuries past, in thinking 
that the study of the classics is the best basis for a 
liberal culture. This venerable opinion seems to be 
well grounded. The knowledge of our mother-tongue, 
gained through the medium of elassical literature, is 
very valuable. No better way of obtaining a large 
vocabulary of well-understood words can be found than 
by the exact translation of some foreign author whose 
diction is copious and varied. If we read Shakespeare, 
we find many words; but who will say that we make 
them our own so rapidly or surely as we do those we 
are required to use in making a careful translation of 
Cicero or Homer? Besides, the fact that our language 
is so largely dependent on Latin and Greek for its sub- 
stance, makes these languages shed a flood of light on 
many English words. 

But it has been said that if we learned nothing at all 
that was practically valuable by the study of the dead 
tongues, yet theypserved so to train mental powers that 
they could never be dispensed with in any thorough 
educational system. Grant that it is so,—that the boy 
or girl who grapples earnestly with the great thoughts 
of the ancient writers, with the intricate problems of 
language contained in their complicated sentences ; 
who is trained to attend to the countless details of 
highly-inflected tongues, is broadening and deepening 
his mentral capacity as he could by no other process ;— 
grant all this, and yet I am for reform. As a friend of 
classical study, I desire to see the good cause in a 
position to defend itself. 


But when I read the examination papers of our col- 
leges, 1 feel as if any day some skillful opponent of 
classical study might hold up to the public some speci- 
mens of these documents and say: “Shall we continue 
longer tocram our children’s minds with this rubbish ?” 
And the public, aroused to examine closely for them- 
selves, might exclaim: “If this is the best the long ex- 
perience of ages has taught you professors to set before 
the youth of the land, we will excuse you and your de- 
partment from our educational system, and try some- 
thing else.” Of the necessity of changes to meet the 
demands of this age, many classical instructors are 
aware. Some have introduced changes more or less 
radical. But there has been a lack of sympathy or 
communication between the preparatory schools and the 
colleges, so that such a thing as a well-defined system 
of classical study, having some clear purpose to fulfill 
chas been out of the question. 


It has always seemed to me that the colleges must 
take the initiative in establishing such a system, and 
force the preparatory schools to carry it out as far as 
their part of the work goes. The college makes certain 
definite requirements for admission. The lower schools 
must adapt themselves to these requirements, or fail to 
‘cure the admission of pupils. The examination- 


Papers given as a test of the pupil's proficiency in the 
equired studies have been of such an uncertain nature, 
and have involved such a varied mass of details, that 
the preparatory course has been a perpetual cramming, 
‘a the hope of so stuffing the pupils with facts that 











whatever freak the examiner might take, his victim 
would be prepared for him. 

Particularly is this true respecting grammatical 
minutiz, a knowledge of which may be very useful to 
the teacher or profound scholar of language, but which 
by the person seeking culture, preparatory to some 
business or profession, are learned only to be forgotten. 
The barbarous custom of learning from the grammar 
page after page of rules and exceptions, without any 
reference whatever to the language they were supposed 
to explain, is happily fast passing away ; but our college 
examination-papers require us still to teach in our pre- 
paratory schools things equally absurd. I know some 
teachers who, revolting from the bondage of grammat- 
ical detail, have gone to an opposite extreme, and do 
little else in their classes but translate. I believe a 
golden mean may be found if we get rid, on the one 
hand, of the idea of making profound scholars of all our 
pupils, and, on the other, cultivate a better understand- 
ing of the general principles of the construction of 
language. What we want is a system of classical in- 
struction that will enable the average pupil to grasp 
fully the great principles of the structure of the ancient 
languages; to translate at sight any ordinary passage ; 
to understand the historical or mythological setting of 
the works that he reads; to retain the valuable facts or 
lessons that they teach; to catch somewhat of the in- 
spiration of the great masters of ancient literature. 

To effect this there must be a careful attention to 
details, but they must be of a different sort from those 
I find in the examination-papers before my eyes. For 
example, how much of the benefit of classical study 
would be lost if we omitted to learn the principal parts 
of the irregular Greek verbs ? Would the time be less 
profitably spent if we learned instead the meaning of 
ordinary Greek words, so that we might be released 
somewhat from slavery to the lexicon ? Can our wisest 
teachers set no better question for us to answer than 
this: “ Write in full the rule and all the exceptions for 
the quantity of the first o in ‘obrogo’?” Haven’t we 
wasted our time in rattling the dry bones of languages 
until our pupils have been wearied and disgusted at 
their deadness? Isn’t it time we showed them that 
these dry bones may be clothed with flesh and beauty ? 
Isn’t it time we made them feel that the so-called dead 
literatures are living, moving powers among the forces 
of to-day ? 

Let us emulate the example of the best teachers in 
other departments, and teach the things themselves,— 
the languages and literatures rather than their gram- 
mars; and the colleges ought to set the fashion by 
giving us more rational examination-papers. 








Wuar Sranvtey Dip ror Grocrapny.—Stanley 
gave nine months to the exploration of the Lualaba, or 
rather to the Livingstone, as he called it, and as it must 
be called for all time. Before he went out on this mis- 
sion we knew there were two rivers,—the Congo and 
the Lualaba. We knew that the Congo ran into the 
Atlantic Ocean, but its source was lost in cataracts. 
The Portuguese were content to scatter a few settle- 
ments about its mouth, and trade for gums and ivory 
along its banks. But it was an unknown river beyond 
the cataracts. We knew there was a river-in the mid- 
dle of Africa called the Lualaba; we knew it had a swift 
current, that it was a river of large volume. But be- 
yond that we knew nothing. Some had one theory, 
others had another. Livingstone was convinced that it 
ran into the Nile, was really the source of the Nile; 
and who would question even the theory of so great a 
master? What Stanley did was to show that the Con- 
go and Lualaba were one and the same ; that the Congo, 
instead of losing itself among the rapids, was to force 
itself into the very heart of the continent; that the 
Lualaba, instead of going north and ‘submitting to the 
usurping waters of the Nile, was to turn to the west 
and force its way to the sea; that these two rivers were 





to disappear from the map, and be known as one river,— 


the Livingstone; that this river was to be 2900 miles in 
length ; that for nearly ten degrees of longitude it was 
to be continuously navigable ; that its volume was 1,800,- 
000 cubic feet a second ; that the entire area it drains is 
800,000 square miles,—in other words, that here was an 


immense water-way 3000 miles into the centre of Africa, 
navigable with the exception of two breaks, which en- 
gineering science can easily surmount,—a water-way 
into a tropical empire, rich in woods and Metals and 
gracious soil, in fruits and grains, the sure home of a 
civilized empire in the years to come. As Petermann, 
the eminent German geographer, puts it, Stanley’s work 
was to unite the fragments of African exploration,— 
the achievements of Livingstone, Burton, Speke, Du 
Chaillu, Baker, Cameron, of all the heroic men who had 
gone before him,—into one consecutive whole, just as 
Bismarck united the fragments of the German people, 
lying about under various princes and dikes, into one 
grand and harmonious empire. Even as Bismarck had 
created imperiel Germany, so Stanley created geograph- 
ical Africa.—J. Russell Young, in Harper's Magazine. 





THE PATRONS AND PUPILS OF ELEANOR 
AYLESWORTH, SCHOOLMA’ AM. 


(I.) —STRAY LEAVES FROM HER DIARY. 


October 1, 1854. 


‘Some love to roam 
O’er the white sea foam, 
Where the shrill winds whistle free; 
But a steam-engine 
On an air line, 
And a ride on a rail for me.”’ 


Thus dolefully sang I as I lay in my seven-by-nine 
stateroom on board the good steamer Roanoke, en route 
from the Empire City to the metropolis of the Old 
Dominion, for so heavily had Neptune laid his sicken- 
ing hand upon me that but one desire and one feeling 
were left me; a desire to set foot once more upon land, 
and a feeling of compassion for a certain whale that 
must once have suffered from this same dire disease, 
but who could have had no stronger realization of the 
combined effects of ipecac and lobelia than had I during 
the six-and-thirty terrible hours in which I was stub- 
bornly attempting to reach the Ninevah of my destina- 
tion by the way of Tarshish. Greater speed and greater 
comfort were to be had by the overland route, but I 
must needs try the sea, and sufficiently trying did I 
find it. 

October 2. 

Arrived at last at Rocketts, I shook the sea-dust from 
my feet, as well as the extreme debility of my whole na- 
ture would allow me, and proceeded to the Columbian, 
where rest and good cheer soon set me up again. But, 
shade of Tantalus! what water! It was a dry season, 
and all Richmond was quenching its thirst from the 
muddy James, deluding itself that it was taking in the 
pure draught of Heaven; while I, all unused to an in- 
fusion of red clay, could but attribute the reddish hue 
of the water to the soaking-up of the myriads of red 
ants that were crawling in and out of the ewer in my 
room in the fruitless attempt to escape a watery grave. 

Richmond was then a handsome town, and well de- 
served its local appellation of the “city of hills and 
schools.” Its broad, finely-shaded streets, its seven 
hills, its Hollywood Cemetery, and its many attractive 
public and private buildings are well worthy of notice. 
But Richmond, as well as little Petersburg (as Rich 
mond contemptuously styles its ambitious neighbor), 
has since become classic, and has been sketched by tour 
ists and artists innumerable in glowing colors, to which 
my humble pencil dare not aspire; hence I leave the 
field to such, while I bring these odds and ends to treat 
of rural life and its planters, whose whole journeying 
was confined to an annual trip to “town” during the 
Easter or Witsuntide holidays, for the double purpose 
of squaring accounts with their commission-merchant, 
and of replenishing their necessary stock of groceries 
and good old “ Rye.” : 
October 3. 

Leaving Richmond by rail in the early dawn, I was 





placed, by the obliging landlord of the Columbian Hotel, 
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under the care of a rare specimen of the genus planter, 
whose annual migration to “town” required only a lean 
leather bag by way of traveling accoutrements, and who 
consequently very innocently inquired, “ What shall I 
when, by way of courtesy, I handed him 
He wore 


dew with ’em ?” 
my baggage-checks at the end of the route. 
the inevitable broad-brimmed hat and butternut-colored 
suit of migdle-aged Virginians, and “ reckoned we were 
going to have a mighty fine spell of weather, which 
would make mighty nice crops.” ‘To all of which I re- 
sponded in a vernacular as peculiar as his own, “I 
guessed we should.” The country through which the 
cars passed was thinly settled, and the six stopping 
places were in the woods, with no buildings in sight 
save those of the railway company. Once the accom- 
modating train halted at the very gate of a plantation, 
to allow the landing of a family of visitors. 

Arrived at A Court House, I found a carriage 
in waiting to convey me to the plantation where my 
wanderings terminate, and where I shall have abundant 
leisure to reflect upon the rashness which has induced 
me to settle down five or six miles from church, one 
mile from the nearest neighbor, and any number of 
miles from civilization each way, no village being nearer 
than ten miles, except the empty county-seat, and that 
not containing one hundred inhabitants. And yet they 
call it “the town,” and Mr. was speaking to-day 
of sending his children into the country for their health. 


October 5. 

Upon my arrival at the house, I was informed by my 
hostess that the young preacher on the circdit was in 
the parlor, waiting to see the new teacher. She did not 
say Yankee teacher, but I know she meant it. After 
laying aside my wraps, I was conducted to the parlor 
and presented to the reverend gentleman, who, at the 
first glance, ordered his horses and took a hasty leave, 
uncharitably (if truly) carrying to the utmost parts of 
his circuit the information that “Miss Aylesworth was 
the ugliest woman he had ever met.” 

I had been painfully conscious from my youth up that 
I was not a beauty, and I was well aware that thirty-six 
hours of sea-sickness had not materially improved my 
appearance; but does any one imagine that I was ever 
much benefited by this gentleman’s pastoral labors in 
that section? His uncharitable opinion having been 
expressed to the daughter of my employer, who was vis- 
iting in the lower part of the county, was laughingly 
reported to me on the young lady’s return home. I 
sent word to the gentleman that, strange as it might 
seem to him, I had seen the time when I was “a heap” 
uglier than now, and that if I kept on improving I ex- 
pected to be handsome at the age of eighty or thereabout. 
After my ten miles’ carriage ride, my hostess asked 
me if I would have a “snack.” What this might be I 
knew not, but I concluded to “go it blind,” and see 
what the animal was. Yankeedom would have called it 
a lunch, and thought it a queer one at that; cold ham, 
ash cake, and milk were set before me, and christened a 
“ snack.” 

October 12. 

Carpets and stoves are regarded as highly pernicious, 
and consequently are seldom used. My pupils are girls, 
—thirteen in number,—two of them only being the chil- 
dren of my employer, the remainder being day and 
boarding-scholars brought in to excite rivalry and relieve 
the tedium of too few attendants. I teach common and 
higher branches of English, give lessons in music and 
drawing, and have a French class. Have none but 
girls under my care; four of them (each under fifteen) 
are already engaged, and look upon me as quite an old 
maid because I am in my first twenties and am not yet 
married. They had an idea, so they tell me, that no 
young person ever taught school, and were agreeably 
surprised on my arrival among them, to find that I did 
not wear corkscrew curls and long bodice-waists, or hold 
myself altogether above them and their pleasures and 
plans. They expected to find me dignified, and were 
much amused when I told them how I lost my dignity. 


The why and wherefore of this great loss is on this wise. 

At the age of sixteen I took the summer school in 
my father’s district, at the paying price of “five dollars 
per month and find yourself.” On the first day, I 
seated myself upon the end of an old-fashioned board- 


seat to write acopy. The board flew up and the teacher 


went down; pupils and instructor roared, and then and 


there my dignity took flight. Through the three suc- 
ceeding years of study at boarding-school and three of 
after experience in teaching I had pursued the fugitive, 
but had never been able to overtake it. 





FROM ‘MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK. 


BY JULIA 8S, TUTWEILER. 


HOW FRENCH WOMEN COVER THEIR HEADS. 


The greatest of all the Apostles has told us that it is ashame 

for a woman to go into public places with uncovered head. 
His opinion seems to be supported by a natural instinct; for 
we find women in all ages and countries adopting some mode 
of head-covering suitable to their tastes and needs. I have 
remarked that French women may be divided into three dis- 
tinct classes, according to their head-gear. First, the Bonneted 
Class ; this includes all who make the slightest pretensions to 
ladyhood, from Marechale MacMahon down to the pretty little 
milliner, who writes on her door “ Zleve de Mademoiselle 
Elise.’”’ Then comes the Capped Class; this includes the real 
bourgeoises, those who make no pretentions whatever, who are 
only thrifty, industrious citoyennes, and do not wish to be any- 
thing else. These are the small shopkeepers, cooks, and 
bonnes. Last and lowest comes the Kerchiefed Class, the 
women who do such hard manual labor that it leaves them no 
time to think of fluted frills and spotless caps. Such women 
you may see in the early, early morning,—at four o'clock, if 
you are up,—sweeping the muddy streets for a pittance of two 
or three sous an hour. You find them almost everywhere 
helping men in their roughest tasks of agriculture or trans- 
portation. ' 
I went the other day to order some fuel of a charbonnier. A 
wagon laden with sacks of coal stood before the door. Among 
the sacks, tumbling them about as if they had been so many 
bolts of ribbon, stood a French working-girl. Her face and 
stout, bare arms were very grimy,—in fact, nearly black; but 
her eyes were bright and dark, and her teeth shone white and 
even out of their dark surroundings, as she laughed and jested 
with the man who was picking up the sacks she was plumping 
down. Her black hair was almost covered by a bright, gipsy- 
looking handkerchief. Altogether she was not a disagreeable 
specimen of the Kerchiefed Class. 


THE CHILD OF A CORDON-BLEU. 


This morning, when I went to see my washerwoman, I no- 
ticed that the small shop next to her’s had articles, both 
woolen and silken, in the window, and also a notice that they 
had been “‘ dry-cleaned,’’ “‘ nettoyé @ sec.’’ I had some stains 
on my water-proof,—souvenirs of the long journey it had 
taken,—which, though not very noticeable to others, were an 
annoyance to me. So I went in to ask whether they could be 
removed. There was no one in the little shop when I entered; 
but I heard a baby crying in very vigorous tones in a little 
back room, formed by a wooden screen. A woman, whom the 
door-bell had summoned, stopped to comfort the child before 
coming into the shop, and I listened with pleasure to her 
hearty, cheery tones as she scolded and petted her little charge. 
In a moment more she entered the shop with the baby on her 
arm,—a baby of which an Empress might be proud,—as plump 
and round as an orange, yet not lumpy or flabby, but stout and 
firm, with great shining black eyes brimming over with light, 
and around brown face, where the dimples were coming and 
going as she laughed and crowed, showing the half-dozen little 
pearls that had already made their appearance behind the 
rose-bud lips. A fringe of abundant dark hair, which had 
evidently already been cut, hung over her forehead, escaping 
from a pretty little cap of real lace. Her neat little plaid dress 
was short enough to show shoes and stockings warm and 
pretty. I was so surprised to see such a well-kept little beauty 
in such a place that I forgot all about my business, and began 
to talk to the little darling and play with her. She met all my 
advances more than half way, dancing up and down on the 
counter as I held her, and laughing aloud at my English baby- 
talk, which seemed quite as intelligible to her as if in her own 


language. 
“Is this beautiful child yours?” I said to the shop-woman, 


a tall, stalwart French woman, about forty years old, with 
a pleasant, kindly expression in her ruddy brown face and 
quick, dark eyes. No, Mademoiselle,’ she said; “‘ this is a 
child that I am raising; it is only seven months old; mine is a 
great, big boy of fifteen months,.”” ‘‘ Why are you raising this 
one ?”’? Lasked. ‘Oh, Mademoiselle, I am its foster-mother. 





It is the custom in this country for mothers to put their chil- 





dren out of the house to be nursed by somebody else, unless 
they are very, very rich, and keep up a great establishment. 
In that case they take a wet-nurse into the house. But those 
who are only moderately rich, and those who have any regular 
trade or occupation, almost always put their children out to 
nurse.’’ ‘*But how can the mother of such a magnificent 
baby as this be willing to let anybody else have the pleasure of 
it? I should think she would not want it out of her sight more 
than an hour ata time.’”’ ‘‘Oh, Mademoiselle, its mother is 
a cook in a grand hotel in the Champs Elysées; she is so busy 
that she could not possibly nurse it. Her husband is a valet 
de chambre, who also gets good wages; so they can afford to 
pay me to take good care of the little one, and you may be 
sure I do,—as if thou wert my own petite, n’estee-pas mon 
bébé!”? And the“ bébé’? seemed to answer in the affirmative, 
kicking and crowing with glee, and catching with its little fat 
hands at the immaculate fluted ruffles,—the pride of every 
French woman of the trading-class,—on its foster-mother’s 
cap. Goethe says, somewhere, that from his early youth he 
had taken the most earnest interest in finding out the ways 
and observing the manner of life of all the various classes of 
human beings inhabiting the cities in which he had lived. For 
me, also, there is a fascination in this study. I feel much 
more interest in knowing how any one of my fellow-men 
thinks and feels and lives in conditions that are new to me, 
than in knowing all the loves and hates and other court-gossip 
of several hundred years ago, which goes by the name of His- 
tory. So I talk on with the buxom brown dame and her fos- 
ter-child, daughter of a ‘‘ cuisiniere,’’ but beautiful enough to 
be the daughter of a queen. 

‘*Its mother is one of the very best of cooks,—a real cordon- 
bleu,’? says my companion. This term properly belonged to 
the Knights of the Holy Ghost, who were decorated with a 
blue ribbon. It was at first playfully applied to very fine 
cooks, as if to imply that they were worthy to be knights of 
the spit; but now it has come to be an ordinary appellation for 
them, used by the most unlearned speakers without any 
thought or knowledge of its poetical sound. 

** What does little Angélique’s mother pay you for the care 
of her child, madame, if I may ask the question, and what 
wages does she receive? These subjects are interesting to 
some one from a country where such a custom does not pre- 
vail.’”’ There are no people more ready and eager to give in- 
formation to foreigners than the French. So madame replies: 
‘*She pays me fifty francs per month, Mademoiselle, and she 
receives as wages one hundred and fifty, together with board 
and washing. That is avery fine salary here in Paris for a 
woman. Most cooks,—plain cooks,—get only from forty to 
fifty a month; and a young girl just beginning does not get 
more than twenty-five. Angélique’s papa is a fine valet de 
chambre, but he gets only eighty francs and his board and 
lodging.”’ 

So the income of this French family is fifty-six dollars a 
month, besides their food and lodging, and out of this they pay 
ten dollars a month for the keeping of this little ‘‘ bébé.” 
That seems liberal and generous, and speaks well for them. 
My informant goes on to tell me that she has nursed nine chil- 
dren of her own, and that this is the hundredth foster-child in 
the twenty-three years of her married life! I must say that 
my credulity was a little tried by this assertion. But when I 
came to think it over, afterwards, I remembered that she might 
have had five or six at a time of different ages, having perhaps 
justly acquired a reputation by her care of such boarders. 

‘*And how long, Madame, will the parents of little Angé- 
lique leave her in your charge.’’ 

** Oh, until she is old enough to be placed in a boarding- 
school,—probably until she is seven or eight years old.”’ 

“Then the poor child will never really know her mother, 
and learn to love her?” 

**Oh, pardon, Mademoiselle ! Her mother is very fond of 
her, and comes to see her regularly every week.”’ 

** Yes, Madame, but that is not really knowing a mother, to 
see her once a week. A mother should see her child asleep 
and awake, in its good humors and its bad humors, when it is 
well and when it is ill.’ 

** Yes, Mademoiselle; I know that. The more trouble a 
mother has with a child the better she loves it, and the more 
the child loves her. But,’’—and an expressive shrug adds,— 
“necessity has no law. All my foster-children have loved 
me,’”’ she went on, ‘“‘and many of them love mestill, and come 
to see me sometimes. My first foster-daughter is of the same 
age as my eldest daughter,—twenty years. She is very fond of 
me still, and stood godmother fifteen months ago to my 
youngest. But it is too true, Mademoiselle, that there are 
people who follow this business who do not treat well the chil- 
dren whom they take to rear,—people who are hard and cold, 
and have no heart at all. But I couldn’t do that; I couldn’t 
be careless or cruel to a poor little bébé that can’t help itself: 
could I, petite? Just see, Mademoiselle, how strong and merry 
she is! Just look at her legs!’’ 

So Mademoiselle duly examined those unfailing tests of 
baby-excellence, and here bears her testimony that plumper 
little legs, with more charming creases and dimples, no mother 
ever bathed and kissed, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 








is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 

nise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Prspondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] - 


The Editor 
expressed in 


THE GERMAN METHODS OF TEACHING. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

The statement] of Professor Trautman (in No. 2 of THE 
JourNAL), that the so-called *‘ knife-method”’ is not to be 
found in Germany, has been quite a surprise to me. I have 
peen educated in Germany, and have taught there a number of 
years, and I fully agree with Superintendent Parker that the 
method is known and practised in Germany, having myself 
taught classes in that way. 

There is, however, one point regarding which I can furnish 
information additional to that of Superintendent Parker. He 
says that he cannot find any trace of the present use of the 
purely phonic method in Germany. About twenty-five years 
ago that method was quite common in Wiirtemberg, and I have 
learned reading in that way myself. When I left Germany, 
two years ago, the same method was still used by many teach- 
ers, particularly in the southern part of Fatherland. Modern 
pedagogy, however, is very decidedly in favor of the ‘‘ Nor- 
malworter,” or ‘* Word-method,”’ combined with phonic analy- 
sis and writing. Some German school-books have been re- 
printed here, which are based upon that method, for instance: 
The Lebensbilder, I.; Cincinnati: A. E. Wilde & Co. That 
Professor Trautman seems unaware of so notorious a fact, 
will hardly seem strange to those who ever made the acquaint- 
ance of a genuine German “ professor’’ of the old type. He 
isso swallowed up in booklore that anything notin accord 
with his system does not exist for him. Outside of his “‘ Studir- 
stube’”’? (study-room) he may fairly be counted among the 
most inexperienced and awkward of bipeds. 

Sutton, Clay Co., Neb., Feb., 1879. 


— pe 


SHORT SESSION IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

A year ago we reduced the school-time of our lower primary 
grade from six hours a day to four and a half ; last August we 
placed our middle primary upon the latter basis, and cut down 
the lower primgry-time to a morning session of three hours. 
The results are these: 

1. General satisfaction on the part of parents, children, and 
teachers. 

2. Much more constant attendance. 

3. The work is better done; the children’s attention is more 
easily held; their minds and bodies are not wearied; they are 
eager to do their best for the two hours or more of varied 
work given them. The out-door life of the afternoon,—a boon 
which is their natural right,—makes them vigorous for the 
mental exertion of the next morning. 

4. In our schools of more than one grade,—(we have nine 
grades or years),—the teacher, freed from the care of the 
youngest all of the afternoon, and of the next grade for half 
of the afternoon, can work more effectively with the others. 

It should be borne in mind that our primary work is largely 
with objects, after the manner suggested in the Norfolk Coun- 
ty course of study. One session, conducted on such principles, 
is worth more to the children, and is also easier for them, than 
one session of a primary-school as too often conducted. 

When, during the shortest days, all of our school-time was 
five hours and a half instead of six, one of our teachers was 
willing to attempt to do the whole of the lower primary work 
in two hours and a half,—one of the sessions,—and she no 
doubt would have succeeded. 

Wm. G. NowE tt, Supt. of Schools. 

Weymouth, Mass., Jan., 1879. 


OTTO PLANCK. 





DOES THE PARTICIPLE ASSERT ?—A REJOINDER. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

Will you allow me a little space to speak in self-defence ? It 
was not expected that the position taken in the answer to the 
question of ‘‘Quero”’ would be allowed to pass unquestioned ; 
hor am I surprised that I am considered “‘ radically wrong”’ ; 
still it appears to be necessary that I should explain. 

It is necessary that we should speak and write of objects, 
persons, and events generally, as existing or going on, and as 
completed. This necessity arises from these three different 
states of thought or fact, and it gives rise to three forms of the 
regular verbs, while about forty per. cent. of the irregular verbs 
have four forms; and it is scarcely possible that ‘‘H. L. B.”’ 
Means to affirm that the English is so defective that we can 
assert of things generally; but when we wish to speak or write 
of them as going on, or finished, we must do this by implica- 
tion, The participle asserts of things continuing or completed 
Just as the root of the verb asserts of them generally,—none 
of the three forms having any reference to tense, past, present, 
or future, When we would specify tense, we make use of an 
auxiliary, or, in some tenses, two or three of them. 

The word assertion is used in two senses; as the act of as- 











serting, and as the thing asserted. Now, wherever there is 
an assertion there is either a thing or an act; and a thing or an 
act that exists cannot be implied.. Again, there can be no as- 
sertion without a verb,—nor without a sentence : but there may 
be ideas without either,—so there is nothing asserted in 
** Socrates, the Philosopher,”’ nor in “* A Workingman.”’ 

There are very few words in our analytic tongue that are 
nouns, verbs, or adjectives, in themselves,—hence the only 
correct classification is use. A word is a verb when it is used 
to assert; a noun when it is the subject or object of the asser- 
tion, and an adjective when it names a quality or prop- 
erty of a thing. If the above is true,—and the dictionary 
is my authority,—the verb has not one of the properties 
ascribed to it in our grammars: and the noun but one of the 
four ascribed to it,—number. 

There are several different definitions of the verb,— that 
most commonly found being ‘‘ A verb is a word that expresses 
act, being, or state.” This certainly includes the participle,— 
for ing expresses act and state, while ed expresses the latter 
only. If we say, as dves my critic, ‘A verb is a word whose 
office it is to assert,’’ then also the participle is included, for to 
assert is to say. ‘The boy is, was, or will beskating on the 
pond,’ or ‘ The boy is sawing wood.’ In the former sentence, 
skating is asserted, the auxiliaries defining the tense; in the 
latter, boy is the subject, and wood the object. But wood can 
be the object of only one of two things,—a preposition or a 
transitive verb; and my critics will not venture the affirmation 
that sawing is the former. It will not do to say that it is an 
adjective, seeing that no participle can qualify, (name a qual- 
ity of); describe, which is not possible with one word; nor 
limit, which means to keep within certain bounds. I still 
affirm ‘‘ there is no participle,’’ but that whatever the form of 
the verb, when it is the leading or principal word in the pred- 
icate, it is still the verb. 

I will not tresspass further upon your space, considering 
that in answering ‘“‘ H. L. B.,’’ I have also met the objections 
of “D. D. M.,”? whom I must thank for calling my attention 
to the omission of heard in my former article,—although had 
I written, “‘ John sat by the window, and, looking into the 
street, saw James, who ran with all his might, swung his cap, 
and shouted at the top of his voice, ‘fire !’’’ the assertion 
would have been the same. If he will examine the matter, he 
will learn that, in our tongue, it is very common for a word to 
be the subject of one assertion and the object of another,—this 
idiom being possible in those languages only that are destitute 
of case-forms. A. W. Cumrins. 

Woodstock, Ill., Jan, 13, 1878. 





DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 
I send a method of conducting devotional exercises in schools 
which I think interesting: 


Monday mornings each pupil recites a verse of Scripture, the 
first letter in the verse corresponding to that of his given name, 
after which the teacher repeats the 23d Psalm or Ten Com- 
mandments. The remaining mornings of the week, an exer- 
cise like this: The teacher reads the first verse of some chapter 
in the New Testament, the school in concert the second, pupil 
number one the third, the school the next, pupil number two 
the next, and thus continuing until the whole chapter is read. 

This exercise, in a small school, will be liked, I think, both by 
scholars and teachers. A TEACHER. 


—eo0o——_ 


A GOOD RESULT. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Horace says : ‘‘ Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum reddere qz 
ferrum valet, excors ipsa secundi.”’ 

‘*Therefore I will serve instead of a whetstone, which, 
though not able of itself to cut, can make steel sharp.’’ 

My note on ‘‘ Peculiar Words in Shakespeare’”’ was not of 
any great account of itself, but it led to a good result in sharp- 
ening up so distinguished a Shakespearian scholar as Mr. 
Rolfe to write an article for these columns, in which he is 
quite ‘‘ incisive,’ cutting like a two-edged sword. 

He makes a good argument in favor of,the word “‘ trash”’ 
for ‘‘ trace’’ at the end of the line cited from ‘‘ Othello.” A 
man so learned in Shakespeare as Mr. Rolfe is could argue 
effectively in favor of any theory that might be advanced re- 
specting the poet’s writings. He could argue with much ap- 
parent conclusiveness, either that Hamlet was or was not 
insane. The argument in this case is drawn partly from 
analogy, —Shakespeare’s manner in using significant words 
twice in the same line; partly from the old resemblance be- 
tween the letters c and ¢, though this fact would be equally in 
favor of ‘‘ trace’’; but mainly from what seems to Mr. Rolfe 
to be the obvious purpose or intention of the poet. 

Mr. Rolfe says : ‘‘ Iago does not intend ‘to check Cassio,’ 


but he is trying to trash or check Roderigo for ‘ his quick hunt- 
ing’; that is, his impatient pursuit of Desdemona. ‘If he 
stand the putting on,’ refers to the instigation of Roderigo to 
quarrel with Cassio. The meaning is: ‘If he has courage 
enough for the attempt to which I have incited him.’ For put 
on equals instigate,—see ‘‘ Coriolanus,”’ ii. 3, 260.’’ 


This is good, but not quite conclusive. If Iago doubts 





whether Roderigo has courage enough for the attempt, he has 
no occasion to trash him,in the admitted sense of that word. 
He might want to trace him, that is simply to follow him, and 
spur him on. 

I acknowledge the inadvertence in representing Cassio in- 
stead of Roderigo as the tool of Iago. 


Mr. Rolfe says, in closing: ‘‘The repetition of trash in 
* This poor trash of Venice whom I trash,’ is quite in Shake- 
speare’s manner, and I need not waste space in illustrating it 
by other examples.”’ 


I think the readers of Tuk JouRNAL would not have regarded 
it as a “* waste of space’”’ if he had cited many example to sub- 
stantiate the view he takes of this passage. 


Boston, Jan. 16, 1879. R. L. PERKINS. 


——_eoo —_——_ 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


I venture answers to most of “‘ E. M. C.’s”’ queries, (Jour- 
NAL, Jan. 16): 

(1) Jeremy Taylor has been styled the ‘‘Shakespeare of 
Divinity.”’ 

(3) ‘* The Great Unknown”’ was Sir Walter Scott. 

(4) The ‘‘ Great Moralist’’ was Dr. Johnson. 

(6) I know of no English poet called the ‘‘ Quaker Poet,’ but 
that title has been applied to the American, John G. Whittier. 

(9) Jane Eyre has been pronounced the “‘ greatest novel ever 
written by a woman.’’ 

(10) The elder Dumas was a gentleman of some color, his 
grandmother being a full-blooded negress. 

(11) Herodotus is styled the ‘‘ Father of History.” 

(12) Solon and Thales were contemporary with Ezekiel, Jer- 
emiah, and Daniel. 

(13) Socrates was contemporary with Nehemiah. 

(14) The seventeenth century produced the “‘ creative minds’’ 
of Shakespeare and Milton. 

(15) Joseph Addison was the ‘‘ English Atticus.’’ 

16) Swift, Sterne, Amory,—each has been called the “‘ Eng- 
lish Rabelais.”” Wm. Maginn has been styled the ‘‘ Modern 
Rabelais.’’ 

(17) Macpherson & Chatterton were the “ great literary im- 
porters of the latter part of the eighteenth century.”’ 

(18) **To the victors belong the spoils.’”—Wm. L. Marcy, 
Gov. of New York. 

‘*Washing his hands with invisible soap.’’—Thomas Hood. 

**T escaped with the skin of my teeth.’’— Bible, Job xix: 20. 

** My cake is dough.’’—Shakespeare; ‘‘Taming of the Shrew.”’ 

** And Satan came also.’’—Bible: Jobi: 6. 

‘Where ignorance is bliss,’’ etc.—Thomas Gray. 

** Infinite riches in a little room.’’—Marlowe. 

‘* My dear, my better half.’’—Sir Philip Sidney. 

‘* When found, make a note of.’’—Dickens : Dombey and Son. 

Albany, N. Y., Jan., 1879. A. F. ONDERDONK. 

|‘*M. E. D.,’’ Savannab, Ga., sends the same answers to 3, 


4, 11, 15, 16, and 18, She answers 9 by—‘‘ Romola, by George 
Eliot’; “*R. E. H.”’ also gives same answers. | 


—_eoo-——. 
QUERIES, 


136. Who are the present rulers of Portugal, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Austria, Greece, Norway and Sweden, and Den- 


mark ? if 
137. How many pints, wine measure, did Hercules’ cup 
hold ? de WW. J 


138. Which of the following sentences is correct: ‘‘1 will 
promote him whom I think most deserving’’; ‘* I will promote 
him whom I think to be most deserving ’’; or ‘‘I will promote 
him who I think most deserving ”’ ? E. L. C. 

139. Is sleeping in an apartment where there is quite a col- 
lection of plants, unfavorable to health ? L. 





GOOD WORDS. 

‘* Let me congratulate you on the success of Tuk JOURNAL, 
in your hands. It has constantly increased in value and in- 
terest for the past three years, till to me it is simply indispen- 
sable. Owing to losses, I am not really able to take it, but I 
cannot do without it.”’— WN. B. Hodsdon, Supt. of Schools, 
Metropolis, Ill. 

‘Nothing, as an educational work, has ever entered my 
library that I value more highly than THE JOURNAL. Itisa 
repository of much of the best educational thought of this 
country, as well as of that of Europe, and is almost a complete 
encyclopedia of educational intelligenee.’”” — Mrs. M. M. Mun- 
ger, Prin. New Sharon Public Schools, Iowa. 

“In conversation with a gentleman in New-York city I 
learned that ‘one of the best educational journals issued’ was 
published in Boston, and that that paper was the New-EnG- 
LAND JOURNAL OF EpucatTion. I always try to get the ‘ best’ 
reading material, so I wrote immediately, and have just re- 
ceived the December numbers. I have read them carefully, 
and feel free to say that I never saw its equal. It should be 
in the hands of every teacher. I know from experience and 
observation, that teachers as a class do not read enough. The 
laws of the different States should require every public-school 
teacher to take and read some acceptable educational journal. 
You can feel assured I will not allowjmy subscription to run 
out without a renewal,.’’—W. H. Cole, Fort Montgomery, N.Y. 
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THE WEEK. 


— A bill was passed in the Senate on Friday last for the ad- 
mission of women to practice before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It had previously passed the House, and now 
only awaits the President’s signature to become a law. 

— Ex-President Grant sailed on the first inst. for Bombay. 

— The Hon. Joseph Casey, formerly Chief-Justice of the 
Court of Claims, died at Washington, recently, aged 64. 

— The Cheyenne Indians are reported to be moving from 
Grass Creek, Neb., to join Sitting Bull, and serious trouble is 
anticipated in the Spring. 

— A terrible defeat has been suffered by the British army in 
Southern Africa. An entire column, with 600 native auxili- 
aries, were utterly annihilated near the Tugela river, by 20,000 
Zulus, who captured a valuable convoy of 102 wagons, 1,000 
oxen, and an immense amount of valuable supplies. It is es- 
timated that 5000 Zulus were killed and wounded in the battle, 
and over 500 British troops and many officers. 

— The deadly plague is depopulating Russian villages, and 
in addition to this, typhus fever and small-pox are increasing 
alarmingly. The Siberian plague has also appeared in another 
village, and the cattle-plague is prevalent. 

— French matters are going on with entire smoothness. M. 
Dufaure having positively refused to retain the Premiership, 
on account of his great age,—he is eighty years old,—M. Wad- 
dington has succeeded him, still retaining the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, and becoming president of the Council. He is of 
English origin. 

— Khotour has been surrendered by Turkey to Persia. 

— Empress Augusta and Emperor William will celebrate 
their golden wedding in June next. 

— The trial of the directors of the City of Glasgow Bank re- 
sulted in their conviction. 

— A diplomatic rupture is impending between Germany and 
Denmark. 

— It is estimated that there are between 50,000 and 60,000 
persons now on strike in Liverpool. 

— Prince Bismarck’s parliamentary discipline bill has passed 
the Prussian federal council. 

— It is reported that General Chanzy is to become the 
French Minister to Russia. 

— The Ameer of Afghanistan is sick. 

— A definite treaty of peace between Russia and Turkey has 
been concluded. 








Tue New York State Association of School Commis- 
sioners and City Superintendents will hold their annual 
session at Ithaca, Feb. 18, 19, and 20. It will be an 


Chicago, N. W. corner of Randolph and La Salle 


0| large experience, and will not leave anything undone to 


-| adelphia. 





nounces his safe arrival at Liverpool on Monday, Feb. 
10, “happy,” which will: enable him to promptly com- 
plete the arrangement of the details for the grand Ed- 
ucational Excursion to Europe during the summer va- 
cation. The applications to join the party are coming 
in rapidly from leading educators and their friends. 
Send for new circular, which is now ready. 








THe next meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation will be held in Philadelphia, July 29, 30, and 
31. The preliminary preparations are being made in a 
most satisfactory manner, Local committees of ar- 
rangement have been appointed in Philadelphia by the 
Teachers’ Institute, the Board of Education, the Board 
of Managers of the Permanent Exhibition Company, 
and the Council of Education. A joint meeting has 
been held at which sub-committees were appointed on 
place, hotels, institutes, entertainment, visits to public 
institutions, etc. The feeling was excellent, and the 
indications are that it will be one of the largest and 
best meetings the Association has ever held. Dr. Han- 
cock, the president, is an energetic executive officer of 


secure for the Association a triumphant success at Phil- 
The Association was organized there in 1857, 
and well do we remember the little band who assembled 
in the Hall of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, from 
various sections of the Union, to organize this now pow- 
erful and influential Association. It held its first regu- 
lar meeting in Cincinnati in 1858. Twenty-one years 
after this first regular meeting it is to return to Phila- 
delphia to show to what dimensions it has grown. We 
hope the meeting will be the largest educational gather- 
ing ever held on this continent. 








TueE School Committees of the Commonwealth must 
not be restrained in their official acts to such a degree, 
and in such a manner, as to prevent them from a proper 
discharge of their peculiar functions. The statutes de- 
fine their duties, and direct them in the exercise of their 
powers as school officers. . The school Jaws of the State 
require the towns, through their school committees, to 
organize and maintain schools of a certain quality, of 
sufficient number, and for at least six months of the 
year. The minimum quality, length, and number, are 
all defined by the statutes themselves; and, moreover, 
the statutes have granted all the incidental powers nec- 
essary to enable the committees to establish such schools 
as are required to be kept. The character or quality of 
the schools will depend on the quality of the teachers of 
them; therefore, the law grants to the committees the 
exclusive right of selecting the teachers. The quality 
of the teachers is to be discovered by examination ; 
therefore the exclusive right to examine them’is vested 
in the committee. As the quality of the teachers a 
committee can obtain will depend on the compensation 
offered, the committee must have the right to fix their 
salaries. This right would be vain and nugatory unless 
the contracts made should bind the towns to fulfill them. 
School committees have the independent power of con- 
tracting with teachers, and this power carries along 
with it, as a necessity, the power to fix salaries, and to 
bind the towns to a payment of thém. 

If the exercise of this power is restrained by the con- 
current or appellant jurisdiction of some other tribunal, 
then the very means necessary to enable committees to 
obey the statutes relating to the schools may be for- 
bidden. The law requires the committee to procure a 
suitable place for the schools of a town, if the town itself 
neglects or refuses to furnish proper school-houses. Sup- 
pose a town refuses to raise money for the building of 
a needed school-house, and the committee are denied 
the power of furnishing school accommodations at the 
expense of the towns, how can they obey the law re- 
quiring a sufficient number of schools for all the children 
to be kept ? It is absurd for the State to command cer- 


A CABLEGRAM from the editor of THE JOURNAL an- 


proper authorities from the use of the necessary means 
to establish them. 

Our school laws are the results of experience, and 
they have been enacted along through the years of our 
history as the absolute necessities of the case seemed to 
Their whole aim is to require and enable the 
These laws have been 


require, 
towns to establish good schools. 
enacted by the people themselves through their repre- 
sentatives, and they therefore express the will of the 
people. 

The State, with us, is the people which constitute it, 
and the State claims the right to establish schools and 
to compel attendance for the sake of the well-being of 
the individual members of the State, and for its own 
well-being. From these reasons, it may be seen that 
although our school laws command certain acts to be 
performed, they always grant all these incidental powers 
necessary to enable these commands to be obeyed. 








THE SCHOOLMASTERS AND THE PEOPLE. 


The public schoolmaster is not only a teacher of chil- 
dren inside a school-house, but a public man, as truly as 
a policeman or a president. In the older portions of 
the country, especially in New England, his prospect is 
better for a long term of service than any public ser- 
vant dependent on the election of the people. Indeed, 
a superior master may reckon on a life-lease of occupa- 
tion, plus the gratitude of a gathering crowd of youth 
and the respect of the better class of the community. 
No body of official men, save the judges, are now so 
well paid in New England as the better sort of masters. 
To no class is the public gaze so naturally directed for 
leadership in educational affairs as to them. 

How shall the masters in our public schools, includ- 
ing superintendents and teachers in special depart- 
ments, meet the demand for leadership fin the: défence 
and reformation of our system of public education? 
First, every man now occupied in the work of public 
instruction should put himself in hearty sympathy with 
the New Education. Not that he is bound to snap up 
every novelty in methods, or throw aside the valuable 
results of his own experience at the dictation of any- 
body. The task of awakening the “heart and soul and 
mind and strength ” of a child to the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, in the large way that builds up a trained man- 
hood and womanhood, is the most difficult on earth; so 
difficult, indeed, that we should not too severely censure 
the man who, having learned one way of doing any- 
thing good therein, is over-cautious about unrigging his 
ship and trusting to Providence for another. But be- 
cause the work to be done is so great, the opportunity 
for influence so vital, we rightly demand that he who 
stands before the public as a master shall keep an open 
mind and heart, and never close the books against the 
results of experience in his profession. If anything is 
generally accepted in the higher walks of school-life, it 
is that what we call the “natural methods of educa- 
tion” are to be preferred to the mechanical habit of 
learning books by rote, and cramming the mind with 
facts which so long has been the “old man of the sea” 
astride the shoulders of the boys and girls. The 
methods of instruction taught in our best normal 
schools, and approved by the vast majority of success- 
ful teachers, have the field, and are moving in the right 
direction. 

The time has, therefore, come when a well-known 
class of masters should suspend their opposition to this 
movement, and fling open doors and windows to wel- 
come the spirit that shall revive the school. It isa 
melancholy fact that all the cities and large villages, 
even of New England, are still worried by such a class 
of obstructionists. They keep alive in the parents an 
ignorant prejudice against the best methods of instruc- 
tion. They baffle the efforts of the best people for 
effective supervision. They are at the bottom of a 
good deal of the hostility to the normal schools. They 








important and interesting meeting. 


tain institutions to be established, and then restrain the 


harass the young graduates from these schools by forc- 
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ing upon them their own antiquated and barbarous style 
of stuffing the youthful mind with knowledge. Their 
intolerant and quarrelsome spirit makes them the plagué 
of every school convention. They manufacture ammu- 
nition for the lofty creatures who overlook the education 
of the universe from the frost-bitten summits of high 
journalism, and reassure the tax-payer who would 
knock the bottom out of a township to reduce the rate 
a tenth of a mill. This class will do well to open mind 
and heart to the New Education. Or, if this is too 
much to demand, let these masters try to rid themselves 
of that peculiar animus of opposition which is now a 
grievance to all progressive men. 

~ But, happily, this is a declining brotherhood. The 
majority of our schoolmasters ave men of good abilities 
and attainments, faithful and reasonably open to the 
world in which they live. They are doing more and 
better work than any previous class of masters this 
country has known. It may seem ungracious to sum- 
mon them to the unwelcome task of stirring up the 
people to the dangers besetting the New Education ; 
explaining the improved methods; defending the best 
things in the present system, and watching every op- 
portunity to exert a legitimate influence on public opin- 
ion. If we emphasize this call, it is in the interest of 
the public, whose servants they are,—the children to 
whom their lives are dedicated, and themselves, whose 
finest work is always in peril from the antagonistic 
forces of superstition, indifference, and the brute hos- 
tility of ignorance and avarice. 

The press is now open to the discussion of school- 
affairs as never before. It would not require an undue 
amount or a disreputable sort of “ wire-pulling,” in any 
American city or village, for the superior masters to 
obtain a hearing for the New Education. Such efforts 
have resulted in a permanent department of education 
in influential fournals, conducted by superior teachers. 
The amount of gross and mischievous misrepresenta- 
tion of school-affairs, in celebrated journals, is a matter 
of constant amazement. The masters should watch the 
press, correct misapprehension, expose misstatements, 
and keep the people informed concerning the most vital 
interest of the State. We commend to the school- 
masters of Boston an article in the Sunday Herald of 
February 2d,—thoroughly misleading and conspicuous 
for lack of correct information. A year of such mis- 
chievous misrepresentation would wake up the Boston 
mob at both ends of the social scale to an organized 
crusade against the schools. The fact that so much of 
this needful work is already done by the masters, is an 
answer to the plea of pre-occupation. Good work is 
now being done; but, in every battle, it is the “little 
more grape” that routs the enemy. 

The masters and superintendents should try to put 
themselves in more vital communication with the peo- 
ple, for the illustration and explanation of their work. 
True, the public schools are always open to visitation ; 
but the people who ought to visit them are occupied in 
school hours. An occasional evening lecture, with 
classes to illustrate the new methods of teaching, would 
draw the parents, however predccupied. Every country- 
district school-house should be open for winter-evening 
meetings, led by the teacher, for discussion and the 
instruction of the people. Occasions for the social in- 
tercourse of teachers and parents in cities should be 
made by the masters. What would become of any other 
class of public men who met their constituents so sel- 
dom as the school-master? ‘Their is no necessity for 
this stagnation of popular interest around the school- 
house, 

The masters of our cities can greatly help the country 
schools. It is possible for them to establish a vital co- 
operation; to occasionally visit different localities ; to 
make their influence felt at the State House ; to become 
& power, recognized and feared by every foe of the 
schools. The welfare of Boston, Providence, Hartford, 
New Haven, Portland, Concord, and Burlington, is 


land; and the wretched school-keeping and painful in- 
difference to its wretchedness, in whole regions of New 
England, is a reproach to the able men who preside 
over the highly-organized schools of those cities. 

We believe our best teachers,—men and women,— 
only need to be told that the people are waiting to hear 
from them, in this way, to respond. We assure them 
the people expect them to come to the front, and give a 
reason for their faith and works in the school-room. 








DRIFT. 


— It is refreshing to read the words of men like ex-Gov. 
Seymour, Senator Pomeroy, and Dexter Hawkins, of New 
York, in protest against the public odium cast upon the intel- 
ligence of that great State by the persistent opposition of its 
rural governor, Robinson, to the free higher education. The 
New York Evening Post, ‘the Boston Herald, accidental-gov- 
ernor Garcelon of Maine, and His Excellency “‘ Blue Jean 
Williams,” of Indiana, have nobly come to his rescue. The 
American public school only demands that the people shall 
look it squarely in the face, for they will recognize in it the 
one friend of popular rights and republican government which 
is the touchstone for every party or public man. Everywhere 
in Christendom, the literary dillitanti, the infallible priest- 
hoods, the social aristocracy,—all sorts of men and women who 
distrust and hate Republics are the enemies of the free educa- 
tion of the whole people. 


— The Committee on Education of the Maine Legislature 
does not respond to the new governor’s demand to repeal the 
high-school law or reduce the rate of State taxation for schools. 
Now let the Legislature endorse their committee, and make an 
end of the mischievous crusade against intelligence in the 
**Pine Tree”’ State. 


— Secretary Dickinson sits in the little attic office which the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts affords to its head of public 
instruction (salary $2,500, with ‘‘ reformatory ’’ hope of reduc- 
tion), keeping school for the benefit of a crowd of ‘‘ new mem- 
bers ’’ inspired with a noble rage for decapitating the common- 
school system of the Bay State. One of these gentlemen evi- 
dently has the pockets of his new ulster crammed with little 
bills for the worriment of the schools. Another represents a 
township which the school committee has saved from the 
disgrace of offering up its children on the altar of public 
stinginess, and, with the Boston Herald, is trying to raise the 
Legislature upon the school committee as a sort of educational 
oligarchy. Another shrewd gentleman, in the interest of cer- 
tain manufacturers and the Catholic priests of the least intel- 
ligent city in Massachusetts, suggests that attendance on any 
school, without the supervision or examination of the school 
committee, shall be the equivalent for the twenty weeks of 
real instruction in a school that deserves the name, which 
guards the child of the operative from the greed of the over- 
seer and the parent alike. We infer from the frequent reports 
of ‘‘inexpedient to legislate,’ that the new secretary is keep- 
ing school to good effect. 


— ‘*Sallie’’ M. Ballard heads a petition to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts for the abolition of free high and normal 
schools, on the ground that ‘‘ they offer inducements to schol- 
ars to try to obtain places as teachers, when a great majority 
of them must be disappointed in their efforts.’”’ As 95 per 
cent. of the graduates of the normal schools of Massachusetts 
do succeed in keeping school for an average of six years, 
Sallie ‘‘and others’’ may be at rest in respect tothem. The 
free high schools are supported not alone to furnish teachers 
to the children, but citizens of superior intelligence and virtue 
to the State. The better sort (which is the only sort that suc- 
ceeds anywhere in life) who graduate from these schools en- 
large and refresh the civilization of Massachusetts, in a way 
perfectly incomprehensible to the narrow-minded critics, close- 
fisted millionaires, and vulgar agitators who are trying to raise 
a breeze against the higher education. Somebody ought to 
‘‘ post’ this petitioner, who evidently belongs to that benevo- 
lent class of ladies that lie awake nights fearing the ambitions 
girls of Yankee-land will not be content with their own 
‘‘humble sphere,”’ but will get ahead of the young ladies who 
graduate from a European tour, and spell Sally with an “ie.” 


— We remember Charles L. Brace, twenty-five years ago, as 
a young theological student with an inquiring mind. He evi- 
dently saw a great light in the direction of practical Christian- 
ity, when he became the father of the Childrens’ Aid Society of 
the city of New York. This magnificent agency of civilization 
has sent 50,000 children from the streets of New York to the 
country; supports an admirable system of industrial schools 
and lodging-houses for boys, and disburses hundreds of thou 

sands of dollars in the interest of the finest economy,—the res 

cue of the perishing, and the relief of the city from its most 
intolerable burden of hopeless, youthful ignorance, poverty, 
and vice. It is always in order to send a five or a five-hundred 
dollar bill to Charles L. Brace, Secretary of the Children’s 





bound up with the most remote township of New Eng- 








NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. — 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


First Day. — MORNING SESSION. 


The annual meeting of State Superintendents convened at 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 4, in the lecture-room of the Congre- 
gationa] Church, at 11 o’clock. 

The Association was called to order by Prof. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, and the proceedings were opened with prayer by Rey. 
Dr. Domer, Mr. J. J. Burns, of Ohio, acted as secretary. 

The president announced the following gentlemen as chair- 
men of committees: Executive Committee —J. O, Wilson, 
District of Columbia; on invitations, Mr. Etter, Illinois; en 
resolutions, Mr. Barringer, New Jersey; on National legisla- 
tion, Mr. Newell, Maryland. 

Mr. Luckey, of Pittsburg, Pa., introduced a resolution, 


which was referred to the executive committee, ‘‘ That the 
United States School Commissioner of Education be requested 
to designate a certain week of the present school term during 
which all the children in the grammar and intermediate schools 
of the nation shall receive instruction in the metric system of 
weights and measures.’’ 


Letters from a number of State and city superintendents in 
the South were read, regretting their inability to be present. 
Mr. Lusher, State Superintendent of Louisiana, wrote that 
the poverty of the people there prevented the maintenance of 
efficient schools and proper supervision, and that it is of para- 
mount importance that the general government shall take 
some measures to aid that State to maintain an efficient sys- 
tem of public schools. 


Education in Switzerland. 
Consul-General Hitz read an interesting paper on education 
in Switzerland. He explained in detail the progress in the 
several branches of public education made during the past 
three years, and mapped out the course it was expected the 
government would take in the matter for the future, declaring 
the necessity and expressing the hope that the government 
would organize a national bureau similar to the one in exist- 
ence in this country. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, during 


which Mr. Hitz stated that while there was some vg Sams 
the general opinion in Switzerland was in favor of compul- 
sory education. The fact that a portion of the regular system 
in that country embraced agriculture and vine-growing for the 
males, and sewing and similar domestic branches for the fe- 
males, was explained and commented upon. Great attention 
is paid to industrial training in connection with public schools 
in Switzerland. Several members expressed a desire that such 
training should be made a part of public-school education in 
this country. 

Rev. Dr. E. C. Wines gave an account of recent educationah 
progress in France, especiallyin Paris. He said that the prog- 
ress had been greater since the Franco-German war than in 


the entire period from 1789 down to that time. 
EVENING SESSION. 


“ Industrial Education.” 
A paper on the above subject, prepared by Hon. E. A. Apgar, 
superintendent of the schools of New Jersey, was read by 
Mr. Barringer, of New Jersey. Hedrew a comparison between 
the school buildings, furniture, etc., in Europe and in this 
country, to the advantage of the latter, and said that on the 
whole, ‘‘ our educational systems and methods are superior to 
those of Europe.’’ He next drew attention to the technical 
schools of France, which he divided into five classes: Normal 
Schools, of which there are 192; Professioual Schools, where 
the pupils are boys, from 12 to 16. years old, who are taught to 
work in wood, iron, ete.; Industrial Schools, where the manu- 
facture of textile fabrics is taught; Fine Art Schools, where 
drawing and design are the chief studies pursued; and Trade 
Schools, where the ordinary mechanical trades are taught. 
The last named schools are largely supported by manufactur- 
ers, who draw thence many of their workmen, the apprentice- 
ship system having fallen into disuse there, as it has to so great 
an extent in this country. Mr. Apgar said he thought the at- 
tempt to engraft technical education on our public school sys- 
tem would-prove a failure. The system has load enough to 
carry now without increasing the burden. Drawing underlies 
all the mechanical arts, and should constitute a part of the 
public school training, a daily study, if possible, throughout 
the entire course. In respect to technical schools, he said that 
Europe is much ahead of the United States. Belgium, with 
about the same pogeliehien as the State of New York, has 319 
such schools, and France has nearly 1,000. 
A long and somewhat aimless discussion followed the read- 
ing of the paper, and a wide diversity of views as to what con- 
stitutes industrial training, and as to the practicability of en- 
grafting it upon our public school system, was developed. 
Mrs. Pollock presented the claims of the kindergarten. An 
abstract of her remarks are at hand, which we hope to 
be able to furnish to our readers in a future issue of THE 
JOURNAL. 


Srconp Day. — MoBNING SESSION. 
The Association met at 10 o’clock, Professor Wickersham in 
the chair. 
The following committees were announced: M. A. Newell, 
of Maryland; W. T. Harris, Missouri; J. D, Philbrick, Massa- 





Aid Society of the City of New York. 


(Concluded on page 108,] 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ‘“‘ KINDERGARTEN GUIDE,’’ BY JOHN 
KRAUS AND MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE. 


THE SIXTH GIFT. 


This gift consists of a cube of the same size as the cube of the 
Fifth Gift, divided into twenty-seven oblongs of the same size 
as those of the Fourth Gift. Three of these oblongs are 
divided lengthwise, each into two equal pillars, and six ob- 
longs are divided crosswise, each into two squares. As the 
Fifth Gift was an extension of the Third Gift, so the Sixth 
Gift is a sequence and extension of the Fourth Gift. 

Although we find in the Sixth Gift the same bulk as in the 
Fifth Gift, a difference exists in the number as well as in the 
forms of its several parts, which consist of eighteen bricks, six 
pillars, and twelve squares, — thirty-six pieces altogether. 
admits of many more forms of life than forms of beauty and 
mathematical forms. 


The same rules should guide us in using this Gift as in us- 
We must study the relations of 


ing the foregoing three Gifts. 
the new parts to one another as well as to the whole, for in- 
stance: Compare the squares with the bricks, and also with 
the cubes; In what relation do they stand to the cube? To 
the brick ? Is there any difference in the number or in the 
nature of their surfaces, edges, and angles? Compare the 
square with the pillars, and the pillars with the cubes and with 
the whole brick. 

The variety of forms is much less than in the Fifth Gift. If 
the oblong is measured upon the square net-work of the table, 
we find that it covers, exactly two square inches. Placing the 
square of the Sixth Gift by the side of it, we find that it cov- 
ers exactly one of the square inches marked on the table, or 
half of the space covered by the oblong. Thus two squares 
placed together form an oblong, and this shows that two 
squares are equal to one oblong or brick. 

The square has the same number of faces, edges, and cor- 
ners as the oblong; but the faces of the latter are all oblongs, 
whereas the square brick has two square and four oblong faces; 
and consequently on the sides of the square eight edges are of 
equal length, while four are only half as long as the former. 


The pillar has likewise two square and four oblong faces, the}. 


former being half a square inch long, or half as long as the ob- 
long face of the square brick,—while the latter are two inches 
long and half an inch wide, or of the same size as the narrow, 
long side of the brick. ‘Two of these pillars are equal in con- 
tents to one oblong or brick of the Fourth and Sixth Gifts. 

The child has to acquaint itself particularly in this Gift with 
the proportions of the different parts in respect to size. With 
the parts of this Gift a still larger space can be enclosed than 
with those of any of the preceding Gifts. The oblong of the 
Fourth Gift was developed fromthe cubes of the Third Gift; 
in the Fifth Gift followed a multiplicity of the cubes in 
addition to the new element of diagonal division; therefore, 
the Sixth Gift must find its connection in the Fourth Gift, 
—must give a multiplicity of the oblongs, and a similar divis- 
ion as the Fifth Gift in regard to number. 

Preliminary exercises are the following: The child arranges 
the different parts of the Gift, each kind by itself, and counts 
the number of the bricks, squares, and pillars. The surfaces 
of the different parts are compared with each other, and the 
bricks, squares, and pillars are placed on their different sur- 
faces. Thus the child will become sufficiently acquainted with 
this gift, and may pass over to independent work. 

With this gift can be built (1) forms of life ; i. e., objects we 
see around us; (2) forms of beauty or symmetry, and (3) forms 
of knowledge or mathematical forms. In this gift also build- 
ing by direction should not be overlooked. It prevents mere 
mechanical working, and creates a clear conception of forms 
and bodies, of their position, number, proportion, etc. 

Without copious illustration by diagrams, it is difficult to 
describe fully the rich field which an inventive mind will de- 
light to develop. Many forms of the Fourth Gift may be taken 
as a basis for larger and more complicated compositions. The 
sense of form once awakened, the child looks not only more 
acutely and clearly at every object, —takes it in, so to say, — 
but is able also to reproduce it approximately. 

Whatever forms children may create with the cubes or 
bricks, will be found to possess a corresponding existence,—in 
everything there is life. They reproduce or build what is most 
familiar to them,—houses, churches, a village, bridges, fur- 
niture, ete. A little girl, for instance, will make a room with 
chairs, a table, a bedstead, a fire-place, —even the entrance- 
door will not be forgotten. Another child prefers building 
monuments and crosses. A boy will prefer to construct a 
church, the city-hall, a house, a stable, etc. The principle 
that one form should always be derived from another can here 
be carried out only with great difficulty, and it is frequently 
necessary to lay an entirely new foundation. 

The child may begin by making different kinds of seats, ta- 
bles, baskets, wells, shafts (of a mine), chimneys, bedsteads, 
etc., and then a conversation on seats may prove instructive; 
or one on tables, basket-making, flower-baskets, fruit-baskets, 


It 


ing forms of life by direction: 
1. Make of six lying bricks an oblong, which is six inches 
long, two inches wide (broad), and half an inch high (thick). 
Place upon this another oblong of equal size, but use for this 
all the squares; 
this is to repre- 
sent the seat of 
a sofa. In or- 
der to make 
the back of the 
sofa, take six 
bricks, and 
form of them an oblong six inches long, two inches high, and 
half an inch wide; push this close up to the back of the seat. 
For the sides of the sofa use four bricks, form two squares of 
them, and stand these 
directly against the 
sides of the seat, so 
that the front of the seat 
and side-parts are even 
(level); fill up the cor- 
ners between the back 
and sides; place a pil- 
lar at either end of the 
sofa-seat as a cushion, 
and the sofa is finished. 
Two bricks and two 
pillars are left. Which of the children can make of them the 
prettiest sofa-table ? 
2. A park-gate is made as follows: Join six bricks into an 
oblong twelve inches long, one 
inch wide, and half an inch 
high. Place in the middle of 
each brick a tablet, upon each 
of these a pillar, and on each 
of these again a square. Covy- 
er the whole with rows of 
bricks, each row to be shorter 
than the next lower one. 
3. A colonnade : Make two 
oblongs of three bricks each, 
six inches long, one inch wide, 
and half an inch high, and 
touching at their short sides, 
Lay these two oblongs parallel to each other at one square’s 
distance. Then place in the middle of each brick a tablet, on 
each tablet a pillar, and on each pillar again a tablet. Cover 
the whole with the remaining bricks. 
The accompanying 
forms will give an idea of, 
and will be a guide in 
regard to, the forms 
which the child 
is led to build. In or- 
der to develop the child’s 
faculties, the true way to 
pursue is, that the child 
should not be forced to 
imitate, mechanically, 
forms placed before it, 
but should rather be di 
rected to represent with 
the given material whatever its desire or inclination may sug- 
gest. Therefore, free building should be encouraged. The 
rule to converse about the forms represented, to connect them 
in some little rhyme, or song, or 
story, finds particular application 
in the forms of life. The kinder- 
gartner should never speak to the 
children in a didactic tone about 
the use, aim, etc., of the objects 
represented, but should rather try 
to bring every new form into some 
relation with the child’s own life, 


with its wishes, and with those it 
loves. 
The preliminary exercises should 


always consist in letting the chil- 
dren find out how two bricks or parts of the cube may be 
joined together; then proceed to enclose space with three, 
four, five, or 
six pieces; com- 
pare each with 
similar figures 
constructed 
with other 
pieces, as, for 
instance, one 
formed of three 
square bricks, 
one formed of 
three pillars, 
and one formed 
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House with steps. 

















Market-stall. 
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Writing-table. 


If the kindergartner succeeds in combining artistic and 
tasteful designs with geometrical forms, thus finding transi- 
tional forms,—leading from one 
series to another, — she wi]! 
secure additional interest. A\}- 
though the artistic forms of this 
gift cannot be produced equal in 
beauty to those of the Fifth 
Gift, yet these materials offer a 
vast field. The starting or cen- 
tral form should be very exact. 

With six equal pieces enclose 
the space of a hexagon, build- 
ing on symmetrically from the 
sides of the central bricks that 
enclose the space, thus produc- 
ing beautiful three, four, five, 
and six-sided stars, — the last- 
named giving an idea of the 
snow-flakes. These forms can also be moved in their differ- 
ent parts and changed progressively from one into another, 
The four-sided 
form will remain 
four-sided, but 
can also be 
changed into a 
two-and - two- 
sided form. 
The five-sided 
form may be 
made ten-sided ; 
but in all these 
changes the cen- 
tral or starting- 
form remains 
unchanged. 
Another change 
can be made in 
these forms by 
placing the bricks, squares, and pillars upon their long and nar- 
row surfaces, or on*their smallest faces, instead of laying them 
flat on the table. In this way effective forms can be pro- 
duced. 

The preliminary exercises, as how the forgas of knowledge . 
should be developed, have already been pointed out at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, and also in the forms of beauty. Let 
the child find out how many different kinds of oblongs can be 
made with the different parts of the Sixth Gift. Let the chil- 
dren find out, also, how many kinds of triangles, squares, pen- 
tagons, etc., can be enclosed. 

The oblongs, or bricks, of the Fourth Gift were capable of 
three different positions; the parts of this gift, also, may lie 
down, or stand, or sit, —as the child terms it, — on their dif- 
ferent surfaces, so as not only to give a very different appear- 
ance to the same form, but also to make the forms of a three- 
fold kind. The different parts of this gift serve, also, in meas- 
uring length, breadth, and height; and in this capacity it 
































Kitchen-closet. 








proves also to Le a capital teacher of arithmetic. By the ab- 
sence of slanting (inclined) surfaces and edges, as well as ob- 
tuse and acute angles and corners, the forms of this gift are 
confined to squares and oblongs. The instructive part in 
Froebel’s Gifts and Occupations consist in this, that the differ- 
ent kinds of material offer an opportunity to make similar ob- 
servations, — though under changed conditions, — whereby a 
uniform and tiresome repetition is avoided, and new interest 
is awakened; this accustoms the child to find unawares the 
similar in the dissimilar;' the homogeneous in the heteroge- 
neous; unity in manifoldness; the connected, coherent, in the 
apparently unconnected, incoherent. 








—A wily junior replies to the question, Who wrote the 








vegetable-baskets, etc. The following are examples for build- 


of three bricks. 








best translation of Juvenal? “Bohn.” —Trinity Tablet. 
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METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 








All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, 
introduetion, oF use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, MELVIL DEWEY, at the Office of the Bureau, 32 
Hawley Street, Boston. 








PROGRESS. 

AppARATUS.—The Legislature of New Jersey, the enacting 
name of which is ‘‘ The Senate and General Assembly of New 
Jersey,” has appropriated the money to supply the 1,500 public 
schools of the State with the cheap metric apparatus supplied 
by the Metric Bureau. All the necessary formalities are fin- 
ished, and the bids of various parties considered. It was found 
that the prices of the Metric Bureau were lower than any 
others, a natural result, from the fact that the dealers from 
whom the bidders get their apparatus get it in turn from the 
supply department of the Bureau. 

The plan, elaborated with great care by Superintendent 
Apgar, is to furnish each school with a $5.00 set of apparatus 
free. He sends to the schools explaining what this set is, 
offering to schools who will send him $2.00 a number of added 
pieces; for $5.00, more and better articles; for $10.00, a much 
more complete set; and for $15.00, a very complete and satisfac- 
tory set for a high school. He expects that all the city and town 
schools will put something with the State appropriation and 
get one of the better sets, and that only a part of the country 
schools will content themselves with the small set provided by 
the State. Even this is of the greatest aid to teaching, but 
when so much more and better is offered for the few dollars 
extra, he hopes some one will raise the money to secure it. 
The sets are now being shipped as fast as they can be packed 
from the office of the Bureau in Boston. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF PHARMACY.—The annual meeting, 
at Washington, (April, 1878), adopted the following resolution, 
offered by Prof. Oscar Oldberg, of the faculty of the college, asa 
substitute for arecommendation in favor of “‘ parts by weight”? : 

‘That in the future revision of the United States Pharma- 
copeia, the Metric System of Weights and Measures ought to 
be exclusively employed in the determination of quantities, 
and that the terms ‘gram’ and ‘centigram’ only should be 
used for weights, and the term ‘cubic centimeter’ for meas- 
ures.”’ 

— Dr. Allibone, author of the famous Dictionary of Authors, 

4 
sends in his etter a card, of which we print a copy: 
THE VALUE OF TIME. 

Hang this in the Library, Parlor, Office, Store, Shop, or some 
other place where it will be seen. 

‘‘What does it matter if we do lose a few minutes in a whole 
day ?”’ 

Answer.—TIME TABLE: (Days in year, 313; working-hours 
in a day, 8.) 


Days h. m. 
5 minutes lost each day is, in ayear, . . a 
10 “ “ é e “ “ec oe 6 4 10 


20 ‘“ “6 ‘6 “6  -* 4 , i - 18 1 «20 
30 “ rT an 13 ‘“ “ eet. ‘ . 19 4 30 
60 “ és ‘“ ‘ ‘sé ‘6 89 1 0 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


FEBRUARY 15. 
Born: Galileo Galilei, astronomer, 1564. Louis XV. of 
France, 1710. : 
Died: John Hadley, inventor of the sextant, 1744. Charles 
Andrew Vanloo, historical painter, 1765. 


FEBRUARY 16. 
Born; Philip Melancthon, reformer, 1497. Baron Trenck, 
1726. 
Died: Alphonso III. of Portugal, 1279. Lindley Murray, 
grainmarian, 1826. Dr. Kane, Arctic explorer, 1857. 
Important Events : General Buckner unconditionally sur- 
rendered Fort Donaldson, with his troops, 1862. 


FEBRUARY 17. 

Born: Francis, Duke of Guise, 1519. 

Died: Michael Angelo, painter, sculptor, and architect, 
1563-4, Moliere, 1673. Antoine Galland, translator of the 
Arabian Nights Entertainment, 1715. 

Important Events: The war of 1812 ended. Peace with 
England. 





FEBRUARY 18, 
Born: Mary I, of England, 1516. Alexander Volta, discov- 
erer of Voltaism, 1745. Charles Lamb, essayist, 1775. 
Died: Pope Gregory V., 999. Martin Luther, 1546. Char- 
lotte Cushman, 1876. 
Important Events : Appeal of Pope Pius IX. to the Catholic 
Powers, 1849. He flees to Gaeta. 
FEBRUARY 19. 
Born: Nicolaus Copernicus, astronomer, 1473. Sir Roder- 
ick I. Murchison, geologist, 1792. ' 
Died: Dec. Albinus, emperor, killed, 198. Lucilio Vanini, 
burnt as an atheist at Toulouse, 1619. Sir William Napier, 
historian, 1860. 
Important Events; Peace of Tolentino, between France and 











Rome, 1797. By the treaty the See of Rome withdrew from 
all leagues against the French Republic. 


FEBRUARY 20. 
Born: Voltaire, 1694. David Garrick, actor, 1716. 
Died: Charles III. of Savoy, 1773. Andreas Hofer, Tyrol- 
ese patriot, shot by the French, 1810. 
Important Events: Battle of Grochow, in which the Rus- 
sians were defeated, 1831. 


FEBRUARY 21, 
Born: Mrs. Anne Grant, author, 1755. 
Died: Caius Cesar Agrippa, A.D.,4. James I. of Scot- 
land, murdered, 1437. Pope Julius II., 1513 Henry Grey, 


Duke of Suffolk, beheaded, 1555. Eugene de Beauharnois, 
1824, 


SOME INTERESTING DATES. 


Dates are generally dry reading; but there is sometimes a 
significance in the mere grouping of dates, and the reader 
will find such significance in an attentive consideration of the 
following events, all occurring, he will observe, within the 
limits of a little over a century: Postoffices were first estab- 
lished in 1464; printed musical notes were first used in 1473; 
watches were first constructed in 1476; America was discovered 
in 1492; the first printing-press was set up at Copenhagen in 
1493; Copernicus announced his discovery of the true system 
of the universe in 1517; Luther was summoned before the 
diet of Worms in 1521; Xavier, the first great missionary of 
modern Christianity, planted the cross in India in 1526 ; 
Albert Durer gave the world a prophecy of future wood-en- 
graving in 1527; Jergens set the spinning-wheel in motion 
in 1530, the germ of all the busy wheels and looms 
of ten thousand future factories. Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land finally, and forever, broke with the pope in 1532; 
Ignatius Loyola founded the order of the Jesuits in 1535; 
Calvin founded the University of Geneva in 1537; modern 
needles first came into use in 1545; the first knives were used 
in England and the first wheeled carriages in France in 
1559; Torquato Tasso wrote in 1560; religious liberty was 
granted to the Huguenots in France in 1562, and was followed 
by the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572; Cervantes wrote 
Don Quixote in 1573; the first newspaper was published in 
England in 1588; telescopes were invented in 1590; Spencer, 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Kepler, Tycho Brahe were contempora- 
ries in 1590, — these are some of the more important headlands 
of European history within a single century. — Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, in Sunday Afternoon. 








VARIETIES. 


— ‘* Economy is wealth,’ muttered the man in the proces- 
sion, as he blew out his torch, and poured he oil into a bottle 
to carry home to his wife. 


—Some Funny Mistakes in the Schoolroom. — “‘ Parasit- 
ical insects’’ are defined as ‘‘ insects living in pairs,’’ 
‘*Monkeys have a comprehensile tail.” . . . One kind 
of proportion is ‘“ proportion by invasion.’’ The 
‘*Granges river’’ and the ‘‘ Pharisee Mountains’’ come to 
light in the geography class. ** Equatorial currents ”’ 
are called ‘“‘equation of currents.”’ A torpedo is so 
called from ‘‘ living in a torpid state so long.’’ ** Their 
maggot was composed of bread and cheese.’’ This sentence the 
pupil explained by saying that maggot meant grub. He was 
talking about cheese-hoppers. M. 


— Mamma. — Well, Paul, what has your uncle given you 
for your birthday ? Paul. (A young man of six years.) — A 
fine new ten-cent piece. Mamma, — What are you going to do 
with it? Paul.—I am going to buy a portemonnaie to 
put it in. 

— “A little girl of five years of age, not finding butter 
enough on her slice of bread, the mother told her that if she 
gave her any more it would do harm to her little girl. 
‘‘Never mind, little mamma, give me some more butter and 
go and get the doctor.” 

— Naivette of a French Servant. — A French lady had in 
her service a domestic who had been highly recommended for 
his honesty and deyotedness to his employers, but who was 
exceedingly naive. One day the lady having to make a num- 
ber of complimentary calls, told the servant to go and take 
from her desk a package of cards, and to accompany her on 
her round of visits. ‘‘ You will mount beside the coachman,’’ 
said she, ‘‘and each time that we stop anywhere you will 
leave one of my cards at the house before which we stop.’’ 
The carriage starts and stops at different places, a card being 
left at each house according to the instructions received. At 
last, on stopping before a certain dwelling, the lady orders her 
servant to leave three cards for different members of the 
family. ‘‘Oh, madam, I cannot!” ‘“ You cannot, and why ?”’ 
‘‘ Because, madam, all I have left is an ace of clubs anda 
knave of diamonds!’ The simpleton had been distributing a 
pack of playing-cards! G. 
— There never would have been any “ milk in the cocoanut ”’ 





if some of our dairymen had had the construction of it, 
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MAINE. 

— One-twentieth of the public school teachers of the State 
are graduates of the two normal schools. 

— We notice that considerable effort is being made to cut 
down the expenses of the State in every direction; and because 
schools are receiving more money now than ten years since 
from the State, they too should be curtailed. It does not fol- 
low, for ten years since they did not have, nor never have had, 
their proportion of funds. The ‘mill tax’’ is a source of 
annoyance to cities, and a benefit to rural districts. We be- 
lieve a bill is before the Legislature to either reduce or abolish 
the same. The State paid in 1870 something like $70,000 
toward schools of the State; now, something over $400,000. 
Hence the trouble. 

— The Educational Committee gave a hearing on the order to 
abolish the free high school act. Samuel Libbey, Esq., of 
Orono, and School Superintendent Luce, made arguments 
in favor of the maintenance of the schools. The committee 
voted, 6 to 4, to report legislation inexpedient,—a triumph for 
the free high schools. A minority report will be made, we 
understand. The committee will make an official visit to the 
Normal School, Castine. 

— General Chamberlain, since his return from Europe, has 
been moving energetically to secure a large endowment for 
Bowdoin College, of which he is president. Mr. Henry Winkly, 
of Philadelphia, has just sent him $10,000 for this purpose, 
and we understand that the President has been assured of a 
very generous and immediate aid from other quarters. 

— The new Normal School, at Gorham, opened on Wednes- 
day under the most favorable auspices. A class of 56 entered, 
and before the term closes there will be some seventy-five 
members. Professor Woodbury, of the Normal School, Far- 
mington, has charge until the arrival of Mr. Corthell, who is 
expected the last of the week. Mr, Corthell was called home 
on account of his wife’s sickness. We learn she is improving. 

— Mr. Clarence M. McIntire has been engaged to teach the 
Free High School at Somerset. 

— The spring term of Hebron Academy will commence 
Tuesday, Feb. 25, and continue eleven weeks. The school 
will be under the charge of Mr. Edwin A. Daniels, formerly of 
Peddie Institute, Hightstown, New Jersey. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— Mr. D. W. Pike, of Franklin, is to have charge of the 
Swanzey High School. 
— Ata recent meeting of the trustees of the Normal School, 
the following resolution was passed: 


Resolved, That in aenepting, the resignation of Prof. AvP. 
Kelsey, principal of the State Normal School, the trustees take 
pleasure in acknowledging his uniform courtesy, his intelligent 
comprehension of the work with which he has been charged, 
and his faithful performance of the duties devolving upon him. 


— C. W. Stevens, of Claremont, a graduate of the Scientific 


.| department in 1877, and a member of the class of 1879, Thayer 


School of Civil Engineering at Dartmouth, has received an ap- 
pointment as assistant observer at the National Observatory, 
Cordoba, Argentine Republic, South America, with a salary 
of $1,200. 

— The last sessions of the Ashuelot Teachers’ Institute, were 
held at Winchester, Friday and Saturday, Feb. 7and 8. On 
Friday evening an address was given by A.C, Coult. Miss 
Jillison, of Warwick, Mass., spoke on ‘‘ Good Reading”; Mr. 
Chase, of the Keene High School, on ‘‘ How to Make Scholars 
Think for Themselves’’; Mr. Mallory, of Winchester, on 
‘‘The Metric System.”” Mr. Clark, of Illinois, made the clos- 
ing address. He thought it would take us fifty years to accept 
the metric system. ‘The sessions were fully attended. 

— Mr. Brown has resigned the superintendency of the public 
schools of Dover, and has been elected principal of the State 
Normal School, to take the place of Prof. A. P. Kelsey at 
Plymouth, 





VERMONT. 

— The University of Vermont has 190 students. The agri- 
cultural department provides a winter course for farmers who 
are busy through the other seasons. The subjects treated are 
agricultural chemistry, botany, physics, entomology, stock- 
breeding, dairying, fruit culture, road-making, farm accounts, 
and bee-culture. : 

— The Union School at Swanton, — Mr. H. W. Hill, A.B., 
principal,—is eminently prosperous, ‘‘ It is the design of the 
institution,’’ as announced by the committee, “‘ to give a solid, 
practical education to those who have not the opportunities of 
pursuing a regular course at college, and to fit pupils for en- 
trance thereto.”” Judging from the report of a recent visitor 
at the school, the design is being fully realized. The visitor 
says, as reported by the Swanton Courier, ‘‘ Mr. Hill has accom- 
plished wonders in the short time he has been with us. He 
took a school that was thoroughly run down, where discipline 
was a stranger, and interest was gone; and in less than two 
years we have light in the darkness, discipline restored, and 
interest regained. Two things were very noticeable,—perfect 





system, and the great interest of pupils in their studies, The 
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school is graded according to scholarship, and it is in as per- 
fect working order as it is possible for any instructor to ac- 
complish. The course of study in the academic department 
consists of an English and classical course of three years. 
The last year of the course takes in trigonometry, astronomy, 
Virgil, Iliad, history, and the science of government. We 
fear our people do not fully realize the value of our school, 
and the benefit direct and indirect the town is deriving from it.”’ 

The fear expressed in the report referred to is, doubtless, not 
without foundation. Nowhere is such a school as this prized 
as it should be, — one of the most valuable institutions of the 
land,—an institution, indeed, upon which all others rest for 
support. When the people shall look upon our schools as such 


institutions, we may expect for them more generous support. 
We are glad of the success Mr. Hill has so fully secured already, 
and wish him abundant prosperity and success in the future. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— At the last meeting of the Boston School Committee it 
was ordered that a special committee of five be appointed, with 
fall authority to examine into every department of the school 
system of the city, to ascertain what, if any, change or 
changes can be made in the organization of the public schools, 
the courses of study, the furnishing of supplies, etc., by which 
the annual expenses may be lessened or the efficiency of the 
schools increased. The chair appointed as the committee 
Messrs. Finney, William T. Adams, Porter, Cutter, and 
Brooks Adams. 

— Miss Parloa’s object-lessons in cooking will be continued 
at Lassell Seminary, Auburndale, Feb. 15 and 22, and March 
1, 8, 15, and 29. These lessons are intensely interesting and 
useful. They are given in the evening at 7:30. 

— President Capen makes a financial appeal in behalf of 
Tufts College, necessitated by shrinkage of dividends on in- 
vestments. 

— The annual report of President Eliot, of Harvard Col- 
lege, is an interesting document, and discusses the question of 
scholarships very fully, of which Harvard has 112, and the 
present annual payments on these endowed scholarships 
amount to $25,000. 

— The Great Barrington High School gave an interesting 
rhetorical and musical entertainment, Monday evening, Feb. 
8. The proceeds of the entertainment will be devoted to 
the purchase of historical pictures, ete., connected with the 
course of study. 

— The Waltham High School reunion will occur on Friday 
evening, Feb.21. The literary exercises will consist of an ora- 
tion by Prof. T. W. Bancroft, of Brown University, a former 
principal of the Waltham High School; a poem by Rev. Ed- 
ward F. Hayward, of Fall River, a graduate of the class of ’69; 
“and chronicles, probably, by Rev. L. P. Frost, for many years 
principal of the high school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— Ata recent meeting of the school committee in Woon- 
socket a committee was appointed to draw up a code of rules 
prescribing the duties of a superintendent of public schools. 








NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


T. B. PETERSON & BROS., PHILADELPHIA. 
Philoméne’s Marriages. A Novel. By Henry Greville. Price 75 cts. 
yey, Luck. A Love Story. By Mrs. F. H. Burnett. Price 25 cts. 
Jarl’s Daughter, and other Stories. By Mrs. F. H. Burnett. 25 cts. 


WARREN T. DRAPER, ANDOVER, MAss. 

An Introduction to the Greek of the New Testament. By Rev. L. Cary. 
12mo, pp. 72. Price 75 cts. 

: ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 

Reading as a Fine Art. By Ernest Legouvé. Translated by Abby Lang- 
don Alger. Price 50 cts. 

F SHELDON & CU., New York. 
Washington Irving. By David J. Hill; with portrait on steel. $1.00. 
: M. L. HOLBROOK & CO., New York. 

Aids to Family Government ; or, From the Cradle to the School, accord- 

ing to Froebel. By Bertha Meyer. Price 50 cts. 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 

Poetical Works of Churchill, Parnell, and Tickell; with a life of 
each; 2 vols. Samuel Butler. 1 vol.; British Poets edition; 8vo; price 
$1.75 per volume. 

Heredity ; with Preludes on Current Evénts. By Joseph Cook. Boston 
Monday tures. Price $1.50. 

; D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
Folks’ History of Germany. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Very 
Price $1.50. 


REPORTS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Addresses and Proceedings of Indiana Assoc., 1878; J. T. Tuttle, Prest. 
The Nat. Method in Lang.; by John E. Earp, Prof. in Asbury Univ., Ind. 
First Biennial Rep. of State Supt. of Kas., 1877-8; A. B. Lemmon, Supt. 
Report of the ‘bext-Book Commission of Wisconsin, 1879. 
Sec. An. Cat. of Thayer Acad., Braintree, Mass.; 1878-9; J. B. Sewall, Pr. 
24th Annual Rep. of Board of Trastees of N. J. State Nor. School, 1878. 
16th An. Rep. of Minn. Deaf, Damb, & Blind Inst., 1878; J. L. Noyes, Supt. 
Annaal Report of School Com. of Salem, Mass.; 1878; A. D. Small, Supt. 
Eighth An. Rep. of Board of Trustees of Ohio State Univ.: A. Ellis, Trus. 
Our Ungraded School«; published by order of Ohio State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Alston Ellis, John Hancock, Charles W. Oakes, Com. 
An. Reps. of Prest. and Treas. of Harvard, 1877-8; Chas. W. Elict, Prest. 
University Control; by Prof. A. Winchell, LL.D., Univ. of S racuse, N. Y. 
First Bien. Rep. of Supt. Pablic Ins. of Col., 1877-8; J.C. Shattuck, Supt. 
15th An. Re . State Nor. Sch. Board for 1878 of Minn.; T. Simpson, Prest. 
President's Annual Rep. of Boston Univ., 1878; Dr. Wm. W: Prest 
An. Rep. of State Supt. of Public Ed. of La. ; . M. 
Bien. ep, State Supt. Free Schs. of W. Va., 1878; W. K. Pendleton, Supt. 
19th An. . of a. of Public Instruc. of Minn., 1878; D. Burt, Supt. 
at pg An mz! = or ia of G Heapidn am and members of societies. 
New Mexico; by Chen, Btn » Mich., 1877-8; A. J. Daniels, Supt. 
Pp. of Supt. of Pablic {nstruc. of Penn., 1878; J. P. Wickersham, Su 
Advance heets of Biennial Report of Supt. of Pablie [nstruction Ar 
ety bie Os Von Coelln, Suz. 
Catal. of Brown Univ, 1878-9; Rev. Ezekiel G. Robinson, LL.D., Prest. 
Annual Rep. of Sec, of Treas. on the State of Finances for the year 1878. 


Youn 
fully illustrated. 


THE MEETING OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


(Continued from page 105.) 


chusetts; George J. Luckey, Pennsylvania; J. J. Burns, State 
Commissioner, Ohio; Mr. Gower, Michigan, and G. J. Orr, 
Georgia, committee on legislation. J. O, Wilson, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; T. M. Marshall, West Virginia; Isaac N. 
Carleton, Connecticut; L. H. Durling, Pennsylvania, and W. 
A. Mowry, Rhode Island, executive committee. W.N. Bar- 
ringer, of New Jersey; John Hancock, Ohio; Henry Houck, 
Pennsylvania; Richard L. Carne, Virginia, and J. Piper, Illi- 
nois, committee on resolutions.. S. M. H. Hern, Illinois; 
E. Smith, New York, and C. E. Hovey, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, committee on invitations. 

Superintendent Wilson extended to the convention an in- 
vitation to visit the public schools, which was accepted. 


“The Wants of the National Bureau of Education.” 
Hon. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, read a paper on the above subject. He stated the object 
of the Bureau to be simply for the purpose of aiding education 
by the collection of proper data, and utilizing the same for the 
benefit of the country. After illustrating how the work of the 
department should be made available, he stated that its specific 
wants were additional clerical force, and appropriations to en- 
able it to properly gather and disseminate its information, and 
fit permanent quarters for its ordinary work, as well as for its 
library and appliances; funds with which to print and distribute 
its reports, and to carry on an exchange of information with 
foreign countries. In fact, summed up, ‘‘ The Bureau wants 
to do, and wants aid in doing, what no State, no institution, 
no individual has ever been able to do, but what the National 
Government only can do in collecting and publishing educa- 
tional information.”” The paper was referred to the committee 
on legislation. 
Senator Windom was then introduced, and made a brief ad- 
dress, in which he spoke of the body in most complimentary 
terms, and said that the National Bureau of Education as a 
national provision for collecting, collating, and distributing 
the most important educational statistics, he considered of 
vital importance to the country, and worthy of the most gen- 
erous treatment on the part of Congress. 


“ Needs of Education in the South.” 

Hon. G. J. Orr, of Georgia, read a paper on this subject. 
He sketched the educational condition of the South before and 
after the war, claiming that formerly while the South may not 
have enjoyed equal advantages for elementary education with 
the North, prior to the war in the higher branches it was not 
far behind, as has been represented. As the most formidable 
reason for the lack of educational facilities since the war, the 
lecturer spoke of the terrible burdens imposed by the war, and 
the abject poverty to which the section was reduced. He 
quoted statistics showing the shrinking of values between 1860 
and 1870, and claimed that Congressional liberality could not 
be better bestowed than toward the educational interest of 
the country. Supplementary figures given by Mr. Orr show 
that while in 1872 the public school system of Georgia was 
$300,000 in debt, with no means to meet its liabilities, it has 
grown until now 207,000 persons are instructed, of whom 
73,000 are colored. 

Mr. Harris, of Missouri, believed in local self-government 
on local matters. When interests rise above the local brim 
and overflow to larger communities, legislation must become 


general. The education of the children is a universal interest. 
Congress should see that it is accomplished everywhere. The 
— has no guaranty of safety but in the education of its 
children. 


On motion of Mr. Philbrick the paper was referred to the 
Committee on Legislation, with power to press the subject on 
the consideration of Congress. The paper was discussed at 
great length by the convention. 


The New Census. 
The census of 1880, as it relates to education, was taken up 
and discussed by Messrs. Harris of Missouri, Hancock of 
Ohio, and Wickersham of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Hancock, of Dayton, suggested that in taking the new 
census some plan be proposed to obtain more reliable reports 
as to education. 
Mr. Harris remarked that the present census does not show 
truly the amount of illiteracy. Large as is the number of illit- 
erates reported, it is below the truth. A person asked if he 
can read, replies “ yes,” if he can spell out his name merely. 
People dislike to confess their ignorance, and local officers dis- 
like to report the ignorance of their neighborhoods. The cen- 
sus taken by the States is peculiarly open to this criticism. 
The United States have a better method. 
Messrs. Hancock of Ohio, Harris of Missouri, and J. O. 
Wilson of the District of Columbia, were appointed a commit- 
tee to confer with General Eaton in relation to the educational 


*| schedule of the United States census. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The Association convened at half-pastseven. President Hayes 
occupied a seat on the platform. Mr. Justice Strong was in- 
troduced, and delivered a brief address on the relation of the 
Government to education. He favored governmental aid, es- 





pecially for fostering those branches of education which did 


not come within the ‘province of the elementary instruction 
afforded by the public school. 
“Drawing in its Relation to Industries.” 

The regular paper of the evening was read by Prof. Walter 
Smith, of Boston, on the above subject. The paper covered a 
wide field, going into the economic and social aspect of the 
question of technical education, and showing the relations ex- 
isting between skilled labor and the material prosperity of the 
country. He spoke of the impractical character of the present 


common-school education, and advocated the introduction of 
schools of technical art, where the mechanics might receive 
the preparation for life’s work, The paper was listened to at- 
tentively, and warmly applauded at the close. 


Turrp Day. — MORNING SESSION. 


J. Ormond Wilson, Superintendent of Public Schools of 
Washington, D. C., offered the following resolution: 

Whereas, This convention of State, county, and city 
superintendents of schools, recognizes the necessity of indus- 
trial education in the public schools of America, and as, if a 
part of the time now given to writing in day schools were de- 
voted to drawing, the writing would be better and the power 
of drawing be a clear gain: therefore,— Resolved, That indus- 
trial drawing, consisting of geometrical drawing, free-hand 
drawing, and elementary design, being now regarded as the 
common basis of technical education, should be taught in th 
public day schools as an elementary part of all general ed- 
ucation; and that industrial drawing, modeling, and applied 
design for trades and manufactures, should be taught to per- 
sons of both sexes, in free evening classes for those who are 
not in attendance at day sehools. 

The resolution was referred to the committee of resolutions, 
and reported back to the convention, after which discussion on 
the general subject of industrial education followed. In this 
debate Messrs. Luckey of Pennsylvania, Hancock of Ohio, 
Philbrick of Boston, and Commissioner Eaton, participated. 


The resolution was passed. 
American Exhibit at Paris. 

J. D. Philbrick, of Boston, Educational Commissioner at 
the Paris Exposition, spoke on the subject of the American 
Exhibit at Paris, and kindred topics. The speaker dwelt upon 
the obstacles which tended to prevent a successful educational 
exhibit at Paris. The small appropriation granted, the cramped 
space allowed, and the discouragement caused among educa- 
tors by these hindrances, were the main difficulties. Never- 
theless, the exhibit was highly creditable, and was universally 
conceded to be so. Though only a small space,was occupied, 
twenty-eight more prizes were obtained than by any other 
country except France. One-sixth of all the prizes awarded 
Americans were won by the Educational Department, though 
only 1-100 of the American space was occupied by the exhibit. 
Special attention was called to the completeness of the exhibit 
in the branch of educational literature, in which the United 
States surpassed all othercountries. It comprised 2500 volumes, 
made up of all the living text-books of the country, reports 
from States, ete. The special exhibit of the Bureau of Edu- 
cationwas complimented. In a bill introduced in the French 
Assembly to establish an educational bureau, it was specifically 
provided that it should be modeled after that of the United 
States. 

He said that in the matter of high@r female education, the 
United States surpasses all other countries. In this connec- 
tion he told what an interest the wife of Jules Simon, one of 
the first men in France, took in female education, and what 


zeal she showed in studying the condition of such education in 
the United States. As a result of this study a bill is now be- 
fore the French Assembly to extend such education in that 
country. 

In regard to the disposition of the exhibit, Mr. Philbrick 
said that the main part of it went to France, and now consti- 
tutes a permanent American Exhibit in Paris. The remain- 
der went to Japan, Italy, London, and Scotland. 

The speaker concluded with some generalizations on educa- 
tion, derived from his studies of the systems of the world as 
represented at Paris. He believes that the education of the 
world is becoming gratuitous, unsectarian, compulsory (it is 
so now in nearly all the world except in this country, France 
and Belgium being on the point of making it so), character- 
ized by normal schools, and by teachers holding office during 
good behavior. It is not believed that coéducation of the sexes 
will or should become the rule, though advisable in special 
cases, This opinion was the direct result of the speaker’s 
visit at Paris, his prejudices having been in an opposite direc- 
tion. He holds that as compared with other countries, we 
have too many young and inexperienced girls as teachers. 


He was followed by Commissioner Dent, of Washington, 
D. C., who made an earnest plea for industrial education as 
being of the highest importance to the development and pros- 
perity of the nation. 

Reports of Committees. 

The Committee on Legislation reported back the paper by 
General Eaton, on the Bureau of Education. Various recom- 
mendations, in conformity with the needs of the Bureau, as set 


forth by General Eaton, were made in the form of a memorial 
to be laid before Congress, and the present management of the 
Bureau was endorsed. The committee also reported on the 
aper of Mr. Orr, of Georgia, concerning education in the 
uth, recommending liberal aid by Congress, through the sale 
of public lands, and suggesting that Mr. Orr’s paper be printed 
and circulated for general information. 


After a report by the Committee on Resolutions, the meet- 





ing adjourned sine die. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘RTEEN WEEKS IN Puysics. By B. J. 
ho Steele, Ph.D., F.G.S., author of 
‘Fourteen Weeks Series’”’ in Natural Sci- 
ence. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Price $1.25. 
This work contains a discussion of those 


philosophical principles which are essential to 
the informatiog,of every well-read American 
citizen; and the practical illustrations of the 
topics discussed could hardly be improved. 
The popular author lays no claim to an ex- 
haustive treatment of any of the topics, but 
presents in an attractive way such principles 
and facts as will tend to inspire pupils to be- 
come lovers and interpreters of nature, The 


arrangement of topics, the distinct, bold print, 
the admirable new cuts, the binding, — every- 
thing about this book praise both author and 


publisher. 


1 -ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of large 
W experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 
or Superintendent of a School. Address 3H 





my; 
Office. as 





FOR SALE, 
-established School, in a flourishing city in New 
poe 2 minutes from» New York. Accommoda- 
tions for twenty boarders. Price, $16,000, includip 
school furniture. Terms easy. Apply to THOMAS Ww. 

BICKNELL, at this Office. 207 tf 


¥OR SALE AT A BARGAIN, — 


An extensive CABINET of MINERALS, GEOLOGICAL 
SPECIMENS, AND SHELLS, comprising about 6000 select- 
ed specimens, classitied and labeled and suitable caly for 
an educational or re institution. Apply to T. O ES- 
WORTH PINCKNEY, 30 Union Sq., N.Y. 206 d (i) 


The Magazine for the People and their Children. 


Wide Awake for 1879. 


More popular than ever! Doubled its subscription 
list! If you have not seen it, send 10 cents for the Feb- 
ruary number, and subscribe. Read ‘‘ The Dogberry 
Bunch,” and see how little Jack Dogberry ended the 
Labor Strike. Three jolly serials: ** The Dogberry 
Bunch,” “ Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at St, Olaves, 
“Don Quixote, Jr.”; ‘American Artists Series, 
« Poets’ Homes” Series; bright, short stories, etc., all 
peautifully illustrated. Only $2.00 a year. Address 

“7a D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


“Cheap Collections 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
Economically Selected---for School Use. 

Now ready: Prof, Tyndall's set of ELECTRIC INSTRU- 
MENTS, designed to accompany his “ Lessons in Elec- 
tricity.” Complete set, consisting of fifty-eight various 
instruments ; price, inclusive packing, $55; Tyndall’s 
Manual, $1.00. 

School Sets of Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
economically selected, offered at $100, $150, 320, $300, 
and $450. 

Instruments sold either singly or in collections, For 
specified Price-list and other information, address 
CURT W. MEWER, Manvw/’r, 

182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


Shakespeare’s Select Plays, 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. 


Being a portion of the Clarendon Press Series of Edu 
cational Works issued by the Delegates of the Clar- 
endon Press, Oxford. Reduced to 50 cts. each. 


The following are now ready: 


The Merchant of Venice. 
Richard the Second. 
Macbeth. 50 cts. Hamlet. 50 cts. 
King Lear, 50 cts. The Tempest. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 50 cts. 





50 cts. 
50 cts. 


50 cts. 


Julius Caesar. 50 cts. 
MACMILLAN & CO, 
Tc 22 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


“THE RIGHT PATH IN THE TEACH- 
ING OF MODERN LANGUAGES,” 


An Answer to Mr. HENEss’s Letter, 


By PROF. P. H. De SENANCOUR, 


Of the Boston LATIN SCHOOL, 





Was published in THE NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND 
JOURNALS of January 30th. 207 


_ FRED. H. ALLEN, 
Teacher and | ecturer on Respiratory and Vocal Art. 


INSTRUCTION given privately and to classes in OR- 
GANIO and AsTHETIC ELOOUTION, RESPIRATION and 


VoIcE CULTURE, ORATORY or the ART OF EXPRES- 
SION, 





Mr. Allen is a pupil of the most eminent instructors, 
& public speaker by profession, and knows by experience 
the requirements of the pulpit, the platform, and the 
reading-desk., 


Te .ltmited number of engagements to lecture before 
eachers’ Institutes on the above subjects, illustrating 


ve lectures with models, charts, and practical exam- | é 


Address F. HW. ALLEN, 
or, 113 Chandler Street, BOSTON. 
T. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street. 203 





MUSICAL 
BUREAU. 


E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston, 


NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations. | 
Address 


195 zz 





SUMMER VACATION IN EUROPE. 


BICKNELL’S incational Party 


WILL LEAVE 


THE LAST OF JUNE, 1879, 


AND RETURN 


IN SEASON for the FALL TERM. 


($386:} FOUR ROUTES! | $298: | 








AGRAND EXCURSION FOR TEACHERS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS! 


Everything First-class! 


VISITING 
Ireland, France, Germany, 
Scotland, Switzerland, The Rhine, 
England, Italy, Belgium, &e. 


NUMBER LIMITED TO 200, 


Address for full information, 
T. W. BICKNELL, 
204 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 


The Common Schoo! Question Bonk 








By A. H. CRAIG. 


Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 





anu OFF as 


—— SELECTED FROM — 


Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 


“ Should be in the hands of every one interested in 
Education.” 


Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 





Price, $1.50. 


If you have not already secured a copy of this val- 
uable book, do so at once, 


Sample copy sent on receipt of price. Introductory 
Terms to schools furnished on application. 


For full particularss Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c., 


send 3-cent stamp to 
Cc. W. HAGAR, 


204 (1) PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, | 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
Western Subscription Agency 
a= OF —- 

National Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 
and “Good Times,” 





— FOR — 
ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 
WISCONSIN, NEBRASKA, 
KANSAS. 
Address 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


Room 79, Corner of LA SALLE & 
Metrepolitan Block, RANDOLPH STS., 


191 CHICAGO, ILL. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 








Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 


176 zz Wellesley, Mass. 


How to Interest Your Pupils. 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 

SCHOLAR’'S COMPANION 

will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils fa the eanous things of the world; it wakes 
hem to think and study for themselves; it encour- 
ages self-education. It inspires every boy and girl with 
a desiré to be better and brighter. Every teacher will 
desire to have his pupils take this paper. The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given to no 
other paper. Send 50 cents for a year; or,if you 
must, 10 cents for pat = poe ones i our 
teac valua . 
hing, like yours, is toy va KELLOGG & CO... 

17 Warren Street, N. Y. 
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Western Normal School of Languages, 


IOWA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Second Session will commence July 8, 1879, and continue Six Weeks. 
German, French, Latin, and Greek, on the ‘“* Natural Method.’’ 


Its aim will be not only to teach Languages, 


but also to familiarize instructors with the 


Natural Method of teaching the ancient and modern languages. 


Competent Instructors of the Method will Assist the Principal. 


Persons desiring further information about 


the school will please address the undersigned, 


for circulars giving full particulars, at 143 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. ; — after April 21, 
Mr, F. W. Reep, Secretary, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
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nd 200 feet heavy wire. at 3S 


the retail price. Any person ofordinary intelligence can put them up by following directions sent with each pair 
ree ; ese instruments, and have hundreds of testimonials from all 


sold during the last three months nearly AOO@ of th 


For Businese Uses. 


~ 
Snanial Offer 2 [W IMPROVED DOUBLES 
famSpecial Offer. 2ofLib MATE AS PERSE 
} s the finest in the world, and the only comgietey A 
> riced instrument; with ®pring@CallA ttachment,m 
machinists on scientific principles; warranted to work one male, uvatiected 
by changes in the weather. We will send to one address one sample set, 
omprising two Telephones, two walnut holders, six copper bound insulators: 


HENRY COHN. — 





NES. 





1 
e by practical 


We have 


parts ofthe country. We guarantee all instruments sold, For any Telephone that failsto work, we willrefund the 


money and pay alicharges. Ask any Commercial Agency 


207 lage 2c.” Name this paper when you write. Kent, Woodman & Co,, 25 CongressSt., Boston, Mass. 


_ NEW AND INSTRUCTIVE GAMES. 


For old or young, also equally 
well adapted for the school- 
room or home-circle- The Su- 
perintendents of Schools in 
many parts of the country are 
recommending the introdne- 
tion of instructive games as 
the best method of memoriz- 
ing and fixing important facts | 
in the mind, 

The following are those that 
have already been highly rec- 
ommended and iutroduced: 

Price. 

Geographical Game of the Old World, . $1.50 
66 $6 $6 New World, - 50 
Bank Anagram, and Word-Giving & Word-Finding, .75 
Word-Giving and Word-Finding, ey he. 15 
Bank Rebus, - - ae tale . 25 
Bank Rebus and Bank Anagram, - - -=- 14,50 











JUST PUBLISHED, 


A Game of French History in French, - - 75 
Very instructive game for those studying French. 
Home Account and Family Expense-Book, - 50 
An easy and simple method of keeping accounts, 
showing daily expenses, etc. 
Visiting-List and Address-Book, 


Bound in } Pocket Edition, + - . 
Amer. Russia, { Large Edition, - . . 


1.50 
2.00 


Any of the above publications sent, post-paid, on re- 


ceipt of price. 
D. S. PILLSBURY, 
680 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 
Prof. PH. DE SENANCOUR, from Paris, 
BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, 


18 Boylston St., B. Y. M. C. Union. 


te Private Lessons,— Evening Classes. Terms 
moderate. 203 mi 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 


(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 
Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 
VOCAL REFORM, 
VOCAL DEVELOPMENT, 
NATURAL SINGING, 
Enclose 25 cents in postage-stam Address 
Union Sq., N. Y. 


206 f (1) 














203 tf JOHN HOWARD, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
4418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course, For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of amy | — Miata doing 

ns Feb.3. Sixty-page Catalogue sent on app on. 
P82 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, AM Prest. 

UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 

plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 


valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York, 188 zz 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. C.8S.COLBY 

will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch. 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


Pereorenos* VOICE-TRAINING, 























for Reading, Conversation, and Public Speaking. 
FRED’K C. ROBERTSON; 8 Centre St., Boston. 204 


, and you will find we are good for all we agree to do. Post- 











| Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS 


wanrep. $50 TO $200 PER MONTH. 


——— A New, Clear and Concise 


Universal History 


Commanding with the earliest periods, closing March, 
1877. 3B vols. of the World’s great, Grand History in 
one. Ancient, Middle Ages, and Modern, inciud- 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish difficulties. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sella faster than 
any other, Beautiful Illustrations Low Price, Quick 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free, Address J. ©. 
McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 193 


Vv S wanting good Agents should 
ABVERTISE%S PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 
Largest, spiciest, best representative paper of its kind. 


CTIVE MIVEN FP MPLOYMENT 


CENTS ooD VERYWHERE! 
elling Noods, \jovelties, Patents, [anc ngravin 
Seapie ames, Yotions, ictures, Gocast 7 
hromos, ach ag en ag Books, Magazines, 

Papers, Medicines, Opecialties, Jewelry, Toys, S¢- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1 OOO different a) 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Ansv¥ 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Ager 
Goods, until ey have sent for a copy and seen, 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFE; 

of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALI 

want of Agents. Scores of rare offers to beginners 1 
others out of EWR AMA should at once 
employment, Cc place himself in 
communication with all firms everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the only Agents’ Directory published in the world 
GENT ANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
beautiful 10x14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all fora green eo 
” 


(Nothing free.) AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 8 8 
Philadelphia, Penn, . oa 

















How to Study and Teach Elecution. 
MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 


Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
Will meet classes of teachers for instruction in Elocu- 
tion. Organize and send for him. Send for Circular. 
189 zz Address at ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


Something New! 
“ The Grammatical, Spelltta, and Writing - Book.” 
by Z. Richards, A.M., Washington, D. C.; designed to 
make the pupil his own language teacher. It should be 








used in every school. Price 10 cents. 201 tf 
MUSIC at the NEW ENGLAND 
12 Lessons for $1 5 Gonaroaen 


Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its graduates. 
For prospectus, address E. Tourjez, Music Hall, Boston. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203zz 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microsco Telesco Spy- 
re} , Opera and Field Glasses, Eotomelegion Ping” 
Priced and lilustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 











PHILADELPHIA. 
ea MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. =| 
154 Cetalogues on application, as 
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LATE PUBLICATI 


ONS. 





Title. 
An Eye for an Eye. - 
Berean Question-book, 1879. - - - 


What Shall I Read. . - - - « > 


Life, etc., of William Cullen Bryant. - - - 
Msop’s Fables. 50 ills.,12mo,cl.  - - - 
Orange Blossoms, Fresh and Faded. Illus., 12mo, cl. 
The Buried Treasure. - 
Ball’s Astronomy. - 
Macalister’s Zodlogy. - - 


Elementary or Brief Arithmetic, Oral and Written. Cl. 
Key to Davis & Peck’s Complete Arithmetic. Cl., pp. 340. 


Short Stories in English History. 18mo, pp. 179. - 
Eighteen Months on a Greenland Whaler, 18mo, 
A History of Latin Literature. 16mo, cloth. - 
Almost an Englishman. Square 16mo, cloth. - - 

A History of American Literature. 1697-1765. 2 vols. 
Words, and How to Put Them Together. 18mo, cloth. 
General History, from B. C. 800 to A. D. 1876. 8yo, cl. 
Principles and Practice of Teaching. 12mo,cl. - - 
Harkness’s Preparatory Course in Latin Prose Authors. 
Harkness’s Sallust’s Catiline. 12mo,cloth, - . 
The Latin Speaker. Easy Dialogues. 
Knight’s Popular History of England. 8 vols., 12mo. 
Plutarch’s Lives, with Notes, etc. - - - 
Studies of the Stars. 24mo. - - - - 
English History. 
Dante: An Essay. 12mo. - - - - 
Selections from the Poetical Works of Heinrich Heine. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 18mo. - - 
Gegenbaur’s Elements of Comparative Anatomy. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

WE take pleasure in calling attention to the 
first of aseries of articles upon Respiration and 
the Voice, by Mr. Allen; also to his advertise- 
ment, which appears in another column. Mr. 
Allen is the only teacher in Boston who is in 
constant practice of the art he teaches on the 
platform, in the pulpit, and at the reading- 
desk. Thoroughly conversant with the re- 
quirements of these positions, he writes and 
speaks as one who could do what he teaches 
as it ought to be done. 


ALL are interested in the applications of 
science to the wants of practical life, and the 
methods of illustrating to students that of 
which they are constantly hearing in the new 
and wonderful discoveries, such as the Tele- 
phone, Phonograph, Electrie Light, &c., which 
tends to revolutionize all the old-fashioned 
ideas of what is what. The principal draw- 


back to the use of these new appliances has 
been the considerable outlay necessary for their 
introduction; but this difficulty, as regards the 
Telephone, has been satisfactorily overcome. 
A Boston firm has succeeded in producing an 
instrument that works one mile, which they 
are able to sell for $3.00 complete. A descrip- 
tion of the invention will be found in our ad- 
vertising columns, which our friends are in- 


- Rev Thos James 


Illus., 16mo. - i 


pp. 317 


12mo. - - 


24mo. - - - ad 


Price. 
$0 10 
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75 
Chas Scribner's Sons 50c., 75 
Porter & Coates 1 25 
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Publisher. 
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cireulars of his list of collections, economically 


selected for school use. They vary from $100 
to $450 per set, and include all departments of 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 


THE announcement on another page by Ivi- 
son, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.,138 and 140 Grand 
street, New York, of the admirable works on 
Botany by Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, should attract the attention of all 
teachers. The season will soon be at hand 
when this study should be introduced into all 
grades of schools, and this series of books have 
been regarded by the best teachers of the 
country as without rivals. The low price at 


which they can now be secured for examination 
by teachers should induce all to get them. 
George B. Damon is the New-England agent 
of this great publishing house, and will be 
always happy to show teachers these and other 
educational publications of this firm, at his 
oftice, 32 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 


THE attention of our Western readers is 
ealled to Prof. Cohn’s announcement of the 
‘Western Normal School of Languages,”’ in 


our present issue. For circulars address H. 
Cohn, 143 Tremont street, Boston, Mass.; after 
April 21, address the secretary, Mr. F, W. 
Reed, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 











vited to notice, and send to Kent, Woodman & 
Co., 25 Congress street, Boston, for faller par- | 
ticulars. 


We have often advocated the necessity for | 
some. radical change in the traditional method | 
of warming our school-rooms,—a change which 
would include a more thorough system of ven-| 
tilation. Various more or less elaborate and | 
complicated methods have given fair results;| 
but one objection to them is that they are usu-| 

lly too expensive and complicated, and re-| 
quire too much skill and attention in manage-| 
ment for popular adaptation. What is wanted 
is a simple, cheap, and efficient contrivance, | 
not liable to get out of repair, and which will 
do its work under all ordinary circumstances, 
with automatic certainty; — something, in 
short, within the reach of people of moderate 
means which will do efficient, honest work, 
and which is adapted to all ordinary require- 
ments. 

Asthe winter wears away, and the heat of 
large furnaces becomes an .annoyance, these 


To all readers and teachers of Shakespeare’s 
Select Plays, the announcement in THE JouR- 
NAL of Macmillan & Co., 22 Bond street, New 
York, will be good news. Wright's editions 
for only 50 cents per volume should insure 
their sale to every student of the ‘‘ immortal 
bard’’ in the land. They are printed in clear, 
handsome type, being a portion of the Claren- 


don Press Series of educational works, Oxford, 
England. 





Gase’s French Dictionaries. 
8vo, $3.75. 18mo, $1.40. 
Whitney’s German Dictionary. 


8v0, $3.50. 


(> Detailed comparisons with similar works invited. 
Specimen pages sent on application to the Publishers. 


206 HENRY HOLT & CO., 25 Bond St., N.Y. 


ie OHIO. 


All persons in Ohio wishing to obtain the Common 
ScHOOL QUESTION-BOOK, address 
CAMPBELL & HAMPTON, 
General Agents for Ohio, 
SIDNEY, On1o0. 
205 1 














open stoves in the drawing-rooms of our homes 


furnish the most cheerful and healthful fire | 
that can possibly be obtained. For a compar-| 
atively small cost they give the requisite | 
warmth in large houses during the Fall and | 
Spring months, and in fact for the entire year, 
if the proper size of stove is selected. Every 
lover of pure air and a cosy, cheerful fireside 
should examine this new stove. From per- 
sonal observation, as well as from detailed re- 
ports by well-known scientists, physicians, and 
sanitarians, and by reports from school-boards, 
‘*from actual experience,’’ we believe the de- 
sideratum has been produced in the Fireside 
Hearth Stoves, manufactured by the Open 
Stove Ventilating Co., 115 Fulton street, New 
York. This company has issued a ‘‘ Testimo- 
nial’’ and Descriptive Pamphlet, which may 
be obtained free upon application to them for it. 


THE new advertisement of Curt W. Meyer, 
182 Broadway, New York, in this issue of Tur 
JOURNAL, calls attention to the best Philo- 
sophical and Chemical Apparatus for the 


{ae Send stamp for Terms to Agents. 


SCHOOL © MEDALS 


lllustrated 
Price-list free 
to Teachers 
only. Order 
direct of the 
Manufacturer 








Of gold and 
Biiver, at 
Mannfactu’rs 
price,cheaper 
than any 
other firm in 
this country Fa. 


SCHOOL 


J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 
BEST OFFER YET! For 


CHOIC E SE E D ¢ only 25¢, 1 will send for 


trial, before March Ist, the Choicest Double Portulaca, 
New Rose Aster, Japan Pinks, Phlox Grandiflora, Pe- 
tunia, Japan Cockscomb, Verbena Montana, a full- 
sized pocket and mixed colors in each. Catalogue 
Sree. L. W. GOODELL, Amherst, Mass, 207 a 


PLAYS Esa Dialogues, Recitations, Col’d Fire 




















money that the world offers, Send to him for 


» Moustaches, etc. Catalogues sent free 


by Harpy Hours Co.,5 Beekman 8t.,N.¥, 204m 





DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


- COLLEGES. __ vo Se 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. _ 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to bothsexes. Address the Registrar, 
RA a wer  £ 
OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address LEwis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 1% tf 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J As. W.STRONG, Pres. 
LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill, J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. | 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa, For a 
etc., address the President, Gro. F. MAGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 





“MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D, Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 

Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

ears. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


“PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202_ 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
M Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 
NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medica] Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 











IRCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES, 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


91 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SrPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


UMMER COURSE OF STUDY. 
§ The Summer Term of the UNIVERSITY FEMALE 
INSTITUTE, at Lewisburgh, Pa., will begin April 1, and 
continue until June 25. Classes will organize in Bot- 
any, Geology, Physiology, Rhetoric, Butler's Analogy, 
Geometry, Latin Reader, Casar, Cicero, French, and 
the uaual public-school branches, Class instruction in 
Drawing and Vocal Music without extra charge. 

The Institute has been long established, and is well 
organized. The Culinary department is unsurpassed 
by that of any similar institution. 

A separate room for each student, if desired. Total 
—— for Board, ‘Tuition, ete., $5.00 per week. 

or Catalogue and information address JONATHAN 
JonrKs, A.M., Principal, or Rev. A. K. BELL, D.D., 
Lewisburgh, Pa. 206 h 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 

E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col., Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REv. Davip H. Moors, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
IRAM ORocovTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


[HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGAN Sept. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Princ. 205 


en _ PREPARATORY. | 


DAMS ACADEM Y, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 
best colleges. Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EvER- 
ETT, PH.D. 91z 


(isn UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 <7 hoe 8t., 
i 





Bosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate = of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. 1. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Qazae. An educated German family receives a 
7 limited number of studious persons white instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 


Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 zz 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata- 

logues address BenJ. F, MILs, A,M., Principal, 








South Williamstown, 





PREPABATOTY. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass, C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N.H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those preparing for college or the active duties of 
life. Hapenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with 7 eM instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buok LYN, A. M. 


Pin ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1 
h 











808. For both sexes. Prepares f ollege, Scientific 
ools, and Business. Address G. H. Corrin, Prine. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 








_ NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


|. MONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


J For a or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


Mss STA [AL « OL, 





TE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 

WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M. AT WORCESTER. 

ext entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 

55 zz Address ‘E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 
eee. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGA, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 

The next term will begin, with entrance examination, 

Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN HypDk&, Prin. 


ae TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 








For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8, 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


or TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 





For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D.B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 
HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
or Teachers, with Militar 

Fall term begins Sept.9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 

Jackson Co., Ti. 181 


Instruction and practice. 





LS | | > 


KINDERGARTBENS. 








HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 

Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 
posed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
in the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing July 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O, from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 





New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED Novy. 1st, 1878, 

9 West Twenty-Kighth St., New York. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS, | Pri = 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, § 4 *"C?O'% 

(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


* Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 

rten is due, and her pupils ve accomplished more 

han all the rest.”—Galazy. 207 tf 


H. F. WIGHT, 


Wight’s Kindergarten Harmonic System for the Piano, 
AND OF 


Wight’s Kindergarten System of Musical Instruction 
Jor Public Schools. 


School Committees who desire to save the expense 
now incurred for music-books,and prove what the author 
of this System claims for it, (that is, that it willin six 
months’ time sg ea the results of five years’ study), 
may confer with the author, by addressing him at 156 
TREMONT STREET (Chickering’s Pianoforte Rooms), 
Boston, Mass, 

By this system the pupil is led on through a tangible 
proses, and cannot make the least advancement except 
1e understand thoroughly a// preceding lessons. Hence 
every Fy is enabled to understand, which can be 
said of no other school system known. So thorough, 
and simple also, is it that in places where it is adopted, 
after the close attention of the music-master, the pub- 
lic-school teacher can carry on the lessons during long 
intervals of his absence, thereby lessening the expense 
of an instructor in this important branch of education, 
that heretofore many country towns, and cities even. 
have been unable to support. Since books can be of 
but little assistance in teaching this method, the author 
desires to state that he shall publish none, but will 
make use of those already published. 

For a reasonable compensation he will spend three 
weeks in any locality where it is desired to introduce 
his School Method, and give daily instruction to both 
teacher and scholars. 

To learn his Piano Method it will be necessary to 
spend a few months in Boston. 206 
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Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Lee, 











Nancy 


Janet’s Choice, 


We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and_ I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music, ach 5 ets.; any 6 for 35 ets.; or 13 
for 50 cts. Stamps received for payment. Address 
Publishers, WM. H. BoNER & Co., Agts., 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 


JOHN A. BOYLE, | 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 





SPECIAL art oa OFFICE, 
rate pndgl big rt Som =) Gert. B2 
Monteits eeeeschool Wall Maps. | BROMFIELD ST., 
Joalyn’s Celestial and Terr’l Globes. BOSTON. 
Perfection Liquid Slating. “at ye 


Perfection Blackboards and 





ates ——_—_——_ 

Plays and Dialogues. 
‘or Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
phallrsey age E farces. Number of characters, and time 
required to suit all, No scenery required. Very pop- 
ular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. Price, 
15 ets.each. Send for descriptive circular. . Kdmunds 
School Registers are new, simple, and labor-saving 
Send for specimen pages. T. 8. DENISON, 

195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


— yMLC 811 ARou St. 
W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., puitap 1a: 
New and W SERIES OF BOOKK 

'S NEW SERI OKKEEPING, 
GRITTENDEN'S NEW Printed in Colors. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . .. Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ “ 1. 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER'’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,..........1.25 
Exanination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 





NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


Just Issued: 

Lectures on Preaching. Delivered before the 
Theological Students of Yale College, by Rev. Mat- 
thew Simpson, D.D., LL.D. (one of the Bishops of the 
M.E. Church), Cloth,12mo. Price, $1.50. 

It is needless to say that these topics are treated in 
a masterly manaer,—clearly, forcibly, practically, as 
becomes both the gravity and importance of the sub- 
jects discussed, and the reputation of their author as 
«a workman who needeth not to be ashamed.”’ In them 
there is nothing showy, but they present the ripe fruit 
of the matured thought of a long period of ministerial 
usefulness and oversight. They are weighty, well-con- 
sidered teachings. 207 


PORTER & COATES 
2 
Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 

Raub's Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,s Series of Readers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Khetoric. 
‘Thompson’s Social Science and Nat’l Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 

66 American Popular Speaker. 

66 Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcox’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 


For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phila. 
NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 


805 Broadway. _ 
NEW YORK. 





Westlake’s How to Write Letters, $ .80 

Westlake’s Com. School Literature, .50 

Lloyd's Literature for Little Folks, .40 
For information address the Publishers. 207 a 


FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 








Very large stock of School and Miscellaneous 
Boo s, in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Scheenhof & Moeller) 


180 tf 40 Winter Street, Boston. 


Outlines for the Study 
of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


— TO — 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 











12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75c. 





“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the, 


most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Every 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able. —Homer B. Spraa@ueE, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 





Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


by the Trade. Special rates introduc- 
Address orders to “ F. SO BNOW, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


L 


Sold afso 
tion. 
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FURNISHED GRATIS 
with Teachers, through 


Bureau Education. For further 
information, circulars, ~~, Pw address the Manager, 


16) 


F. B. SNOW, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





The Free-School System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK a $1.75. 
EVERY Address 
EDUCATOR F. B. SNOW, 
206 tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





BIBLE 
TEMPERANCE 
HYMNS. 


A new Collection of Songs adapted to the 
present phase of Temperance Work, 
Sunday-Schools, Prayer-Meetings, 
and the Home Circle. 


By J. MERRITTE DRIVER. 





= 
*,* The Songs in this book are numbered and arranged 
in the style of the celebrated Gospel Hymn Books. Be- 
sides the large supply of new pieces, many with instru- 
mental accompaniment, the book contains a selection of 
old favorites in Club and Lodge-room. 
Price 30 cents by mail; $3.00 per dozen by express. 


Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI; and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOTANY. 


HOW PLANTS BEHAVE. 
HOW PLANTS GROW. 
LESSONS. 
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SCHOOL & FIELD BOOK. 
MANUAL. 
| STRUCTURAL. 
— BY — 


Prof. ASA GRAY, 


Of Harvard University. 





*,* The only standard, the most popular, and the most 
extensively used of Botanical Text-Books. 

tar~ We shall have great pleasure in making very fa- 
vorable terms for the introduction of any of the books 
of this series, and will send sample copies of Hew 
Plants Grow and The School and Field 
Book,—the two books best adapted for the ordinary 
School course,—for examination with a view to intro- 
duction, on receipt of half the usual retail price, 
namely: 

How Plants Grow............+... 
School and Field Book..... .... 

Descriptive circulars of the Series will be forwarded 
on application. 

A VALUABLE AID in the study of Botany will 
be found in APGAR’S PLANT ANALYSIS, 
sample copies of which will be sent for examination on 
receipt of 35 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


207d 138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS........... President. 
Wik. E. STEVENS..........0+-ee00- Secretary. 





YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as long 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance, 

In this way the dangers and the defects of the old 
system are avoided, and the protection of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is a 
contract of tire insurance. . 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations. 


(er « Goop AGENTS WANTED. 





BOSTON OFFICE, 22 WATER STREET. 
202 u Ss. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


WARREN J. APPLETON, 


Sign and House Painter, 
7% Avon Street, 
Cor. Washington, [195-i] BOSTON. 





and passengers should consult their interest by pur- 
chasing tickets via this line. 


& North-Western Railway, and take none other. 


at Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Com- 
pany, or 






neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full control 

of the Library. Closes compactly. 

best thing for 
206 tf 


THE 
Chicago & Northwestern 
RAILWAY 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE FRAILWAY CORPORATION 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 
It is to-day, and will long remain," the 


LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTH-WEST. 


It embraces under one Management, 


2,158 MILES OF ROAD, 


and forms the following Trunk Lines : 


Chicago, Council Bluffs & California Line, 
Chicago, Sioux City & Yankton Line, 
Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & LaCrosse Line, 
Chicago, Freeport & Dubuque Line, 
Chicago, LaCrosse, Winona & Minnesota Line, 
Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Lake Superior Line, 
Chicago, Green Bay & Marquette Line. 


—. 


N 


EMICHIG 





ae ‘ FILE YN ODS 





“ 


The Advantages of these Lines are: 
1. If the passenger is going to or from any point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can buy his tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, ard be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS, 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails; 
its road-bed is perfect. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller's Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

.5. It is the only Road in the West running the cele- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

8. Itis the only Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green Bay, Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
Mctiregor, Milwaukee. 

7. No road offers equal facilities in number of through 
trains equipped with Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars. 

8. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate points. Cagle 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 


Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canada, 
Remember, you ask for your Tickets via the Chicago 


For information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 


MARVIN HUGHITT, 
Gen’l Manager. 
Chicago, Il. 


W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen'l Pass. Agt., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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» and of- 

i ficers 
LIBRARIANS 

of public, private, and Sunday- 
scheols. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case? 
Operated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
a system. When open, with end 
sections to the wall, forms a 


Is self-locking. The 


Public Libraries in existence. 
Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 
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WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth 7 Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 


jeque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 


plain, 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, sold, 
and exchanged. Shakespeare’s, Scott’s, and Dickens 
works for sale. 





Cor. Federal St. (1852) BOSTON. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picture 


Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 


F. J. BARNARD, ~ 





on application. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. 


Black, per MAbs c0c0cvee $4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc., per gal. 5.00 


Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 


Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 
turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discounts 
which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. 

Address J. DAVIS WILDER, 


188 zz eow 260 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 





Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 





Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
520 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
193e0w 





BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


142 and 144 Grand-St., New York, 


Agents for the Celebrated 
“TRIUMPH” & “‘TRIUMPH STUDY” 
Stationary and Folding Lid 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL - DESKS. 
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MACVICAR TELLURIAN GLOBES, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, of all kinds. 
He School Furniture and School-book Catalogu 
mailed to any address. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 





196 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 
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MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


ey Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 


164 tf 728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


VSE ‘pEUs VIDS. SE 


71 ERITING Iies 


Vip LiNG Wax, . 
The SEAL a ciLAGE, be. 
Rest Known. Estab LISHED, 1824, 


BLOWPIPES. 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 








for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 


THOMAS A. UPHAM, 


195 tf 17 Harvard Place, Boston. 








188 0 162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston, 


EWARDS of MERIT, etc. Teachers’ Price- 
List free. F.E. Apams, Hill, N.H. 206 d 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 














Publishers. 
 -D, APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 





Live Teachers cannot afford to be without 


APPLETON'S READERS. 


They are worth a hundred times their cost in showing 
how to teach. 
———— TS 


The system is clearly developed, and can be easily 
used by the ordinary teacher. 
(a Sent for examination for $1.30. 


M. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 


205 b 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 perannum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


ta Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
HH. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Our leading books can now be obtained in the 
« Hoyt Patent Indestructible Binding,”"—warranted. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








BEST SCHOOL ETYMOLOGIES. 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 


By RUFUS W. BAILEY. 
A NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 312 PAGES. 
Introductory Price, 67 cents. 


SARGENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY, 
A Text-Book of Derivatives, Prefixes, and Suffixes. 
By EPES SARGENT. 

264 Pages. Introductory Price, 60 cents. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. F. Agent, 


206 b PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 pages, 
#vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, etec., sent free to any address. 196 2z 








CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ ——— oa 

Co 's glis terature. 

White's Astronomy. 

Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Mist’! Beaders; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
KMeetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Mligher us in English; 
Miutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Hienderseon’s Test- Words in Eng. Orthog., &c. 
J.D, WILLIAMS, agi.» T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
46 Madison St., Chicago 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 
Coffin’s Solar and Lunar Eclipses, 
Coffin’s Conic Sections, ° é > 
Oimsated’s College Astronomy (Snell), 
Olmsted’s College Philosophy (Snell), 
Preston’s Bookkeeping, “Fe ee 
Zachow’ New A an Speaker, ° 
Dymond’s Moral Philosephy, P e 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’s Schoo stories 

Leord’s School "Histories, ‘ine : 
Ser etc. le pages of Interlinears 
circulars. ; 
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COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
JUST ISSUED, 


Outlines of English Grammar 


By Pror. S. 8S. GREENE. 

This long-promised book is now ready, 
and will be welcomed by thousands of 
teachers. It contains many new features 
which can be best understood from an 
examination of the work. 


Introduction Price, 45 cents ; Exchange, 25 cents. 
Specimen copies furnished at Exchange prices. 
COWPERTHWAIT & 00., Pudlishers, Philad’a. 


BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 


CHICAGO: F. 8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 205 ¢ 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


Pubs. of 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 

Gilbert’s Graded Test-Speller. 

Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Publishers. 
S. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., O. LEACH, N.Y., Agta. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 

PUBLISH 

Harper's Introductory Geography. 

Price for Introduction, . » 45 cts. 

Price for Exchange, . « » 30cts. 

Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 

Price for Introduction, . . . 

Price for Exchange, .. . . 





94 cts. 
. 60 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 

Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Maas, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 
LITERARY CRITICISM. 
Epwin P. WHIPPLE. 

Character and Characteristic Men, $1.50, 

Literature and Life, $1.50, 

Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, $1.50, 

Essays and Reviews, 2 vols., $3, 

Success and its Conditions, $1.50. 
“We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one of the most 
subtle, discriminating, and profound of critics.’’—Lon- 
don Spectator. 

Sold by booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt of 

price. 205 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 





THE WORKS OF 





PUBLISH 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’'s Outlines of History; 
Swinton's Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Enductive Series of Arithmetic. — By 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their ——s character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw- 
ing books. 

«*« Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


- MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Miuaxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, -00 
aI im Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Coarse of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Sevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 

ication. 
ew York. 


Educational Catalogue sent free on 

154 zz 22 Bond Street, 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
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Maury’s Geo phies. 

Holmes’ rs, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
idersiceve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Seriex. (4) 155 zz 





PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


“GET THE BEST.” 


, 





Webster's Unabridged. 


he best FAMILY help in training children to become 
intelligent men and women. : 
ecommended by State Supt’s of 35 different 


States and by 50 College Presidents. 
WU sf aenat in etymological research and accuracy 


of definitions. 
en thousand words and meanings not found in 
T other Dictionaries. 
as 3000 I)lustrations, nearly three times as many 
as any other Dictionary. 
ale of Webster’s is 2@ times as great as that of 
&y any other series of Dictionaries. 


Published by G, & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth $1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Great Events of History, 

From .the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 

Present a By . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 


Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 


Publishers of 85 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., farnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
1552z A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (newed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50 
Day’s Paychology, Ethics, Asthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engineering. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 








For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 


180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


‘SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


@lney’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common Schoo! course in two books.) 


Patterson’s Spellers. 
Ceolten’s New sapapaag ties, 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lossing’s Outline of U. S. Mistery. 
Hocker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hill's Elem. of Kheteric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms addr 
« pgm tx Wer a, 





114 = 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. | W 





TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Web» 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetics. : 
* By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell's Concise Mistery ef the U. x, 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. State. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, - 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, ~— 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C, Phelps and L. F. Lewis, 
The Clase-Word Speller. 
a By oe ~ Warren. 
sworth System of Penmanship and 
hesmiag. By I. W.Eieeek,  “°ee- 
For full list, an rticulars, address the Publishers: 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. ; 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St. Boston, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Eaton's Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 
Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 
Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


1B scaggly nid Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 





L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and EpvucationaL Pus tisuers, 
286 Roxbury St., BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 


4 prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER SmMiTH, 


eneral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in ace, 


The Ameriean Drawing Medels for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science, 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
poe colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons, 


Prang’s American Chromon. 15522 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT!” ’ 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In erate with a demand for separate Histories 
of the rly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, MkssRs. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. an- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual ef Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introduce. and 
i. Thatheimer’s History of Sample Copy Pr. 

Early Eastern Monuarchies, . GS 
2. Thalheimer’s History of Greece, 65 
3. Thatheimer’s History of Rome, 65 

The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that 

ag yn Ascendency. : 
e@ Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 

The Third, Rome as a Republic, and Empire. 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 

dn Bhs lala rd o. eROTO9 ¥. 

mentary Geology, designed especially for the 
Interior States. By Ex, AnpRews: LL.D, of the 
Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 pp. 432 illus. 

Sample Copy and introduction price, Rise. 


MASSA 
BY OO Ae LECTIC GEQGRAPRIES. 
Eclectic Grosrapby, Ne. 1, 20 


Kelectic Geog. @. 2, Mass. . 
For Higher Shesls, ee en 
Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 78 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 
Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, 85.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Wicchanice: 0.00 
Pyuchon’s Chemical Physics, 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis  ». Reve 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 
Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 22 


WILLIAM WARE & CO. 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Wri a 
Baden ‘Walton. ttem Arithmetic 


The Franklin El y 
Renee i Ween neary Arithmetic 


The Metric System of Wei a Meas- 

watres, Seaver & Walton, eights an e 
reester'’s New Pri - Book. 
Beautifully illustrated. Spelling - Boo 


eorcester’s New Preneunc. Spelling-Book. 
Correspondence solicited. = ° 151 22 


Practical Suggestions | 


TO THE 
TOURIST, 
Visiting EUROPE for the First Time. 


By JAMES H. HOOSE, A.M. 


It contains just the information ev 
Price 50 cents, 
200 te Apply to 











traveler needs. 
. B. SNOW, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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THE MICHIGAN ARGONADT is published weekly by the 
students of the University, under the management of a 
Board of Ed tors chosen from all the departments. 

Subscription price $2.00 per year, if paid before 
Christmas, or $2.50, if paid after. Subscriptions received 
at Boughton’s news stand, and at the “Co-op.” store, 
where copies may be purehased. 
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bor, Mic... ‘an. 


F. A. AINSWORTH, Managing Editor. 
H. 8. SWIFT, Business Manager. 








Advertising asa Fine Art. 


The Chicago Current sends us the pros- 
pectus ofa proposed scheme which would 
certainly make the lamented Sellers turn 
green with envy were he to happen to hear 
of it, Corner lots, the South Sea Bubble, In- 
fallible Oriental Eyewater, are as nothing 
when compared with this latest product of 
theingenuity of Chicago advertisers, 
stated, the scheme is this: The 
Current proposes to establish in every col- 
lege in the country a competitive exhibi- 
tion, the contestants in which are to present 
etc., the sole re- 
quirement for entering being that the con- 
testant shall place himself on the list of that 
enterprising journal’s subscribers. A num- 
ber of prizes are to be offered, varying in 
value with the number of subscriptions 
drummed up by the. aspirants for literary 
honors and sympathizing friends. 
After the affair is over—at which all the 
spectators, we presume, are to be subscrib- 
ersto the Current, and “beautiful souvenir 
Programs of theevening’s entertainment are 
furnished through that journal’s munifi- 
tence—the prize thingumbob is sent to Chi- 
“ago—along with more subscriptions, of 
he. Ba: compete for a “Grand National 
Prize,” the magnificence of which is to vary 
directly asthe square root of the amount of 
cosh handed in. Of course, in making this 
= . proposition the manage- 

é ed only by the purest and 
Most unselfish motives, seeking merely—to 


Briefly 


essays, Orations, poems, 


their 


make two blades of grass, two thoughts 
bloom, where only one budded before.” 
Amidstthe sordid and groveling multitude 
with which the present Argonaut board— 
being on the eve of departure—is willing to 
confess itself surrounded, it is refreshing to 
catch this breezy whiff from a world of lofty 
enterprise and unadulterated gall. A sad 
thought comes to us, however, in this con- 
nection, to the effect that the Current man- 
agement is a little too good for this wicked 
world, and whilst we must admire their in- 
genuity in the search for the Almighty Dol- 
lar, we must caution them against getting 
their feet wet during fishing expeditions 
planned with a view to catching subscribers 
and notoriety and other marine live stock. 


A Commendable Enterprise. 


The enterprise recently undertaken to 
secure the publication of certain papers and 
addresses presented before the Philosoph- 
ical Association, by various pro/essors of the 
University, is in every respect a most com- 
mendable one. Much of the value of papers 
read before the various assuciations of the 
University, has been lost because the simple 
hearing of them has not permitted the stu- 
dents to give them the careful and thouvht- 
ful study, of which they were deserving. If 
the papers can be put into such a form that 
they can be preserved, they will have an 
added interest for students, and will be 
highly prized by all who are interested in 
the careful consideration of the questions 
and subjects discussed. 

The plan of publishing philosophical and 
other papers has been pursued for some 
time at Amherst and other colleges and has 
met with great success. At Amherst, the 
papere are brought up for discussion in the 
classrooms, after publication and thus prove 
of great value to the students. And not only 
the students here will receive the benefit of 
the instructions given in the discussions 
carried on at the meetings of the Philosoph- 
ical Association but outsiders as well, who 
have not the privilege of hearing the papers 
read, will have an opportunity of reading 


them in print. 
The enterprise should receive hearty en- 


undertaking will doubtless lead to the pub- 
lication of other similar papers. 





A Trainer for the “Gym.” 


Now that the gymnasium is nearly ready, 
the question of securing a trainer naturally 
arises in the minds of those who wish to be 
most benefitted by the facilities offered in 
this direction, In fact the trainer is almost 
a necessary part of a gymnasium, for without 
instruction and systematic training, the best 
results can not beattained. In eastern gym- 
nasiums this fact is not lost sight of, and as 
much care is exercised to secure competent 
instruction in the line of physical, as of men- 
tal development. Although the support of 
our gymnasium will rest entirely on the stu- 
dents, yet if the expected number avail them- 
selves of the opportunities offered, the ex- 
penses will be so small that the extra 
amount necessary for the salary of a trainer 





would be nothing compared with the value 


of such services. Furthermore, it is a ques- 
tion whether those who join, would not be 
willing to pay the extra amount to secure 
such services, and whether these services 
would not induce many to take part, who 
otherwise would fail todoso. As the gym- 
nasium will be first class in every other re- 
spect, this most important factor in its suc- 


cess should not be overlooked. 





The “Justice Fund,” 


It isto be hoped that all of those who 
contributed to what is know as the “Justice 
Fund” will attend the mass meeting next 
Monday evening and either favor or oppose 
the transfer of the fund to the gymnasium. 
The chief objection made to the transfer, is 
that it is devoting the money to an entirely 
different object without the consent of the 
contributors, and this will be fully answered 
by a full attendance otf all those interested. 
The objections to maintaining such a fund 
are many, and we have previously called at- 
tention tothem. The assumption that the 
Law students will oppose the transfer we 
believe to be a mistaken one, and that they 
feel as active an interest as any of the de- 
partments in assuring the success of the 
much mooted and now so nearly secured 








use their beautiful figurative language—“to 








couragement from all, for the success of this 


gymnasium. 
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OUR LITTLE LIST. 


As Gilbert’s latest opera once more has got around, 

We've made a little list—we've made a little list 

Of some people who will shortly be reposing under- 
ground, 

And never will be missed—and never will be missed. 

For instance there’s the wretch who whistles ‘ Here's 
a how-de-do.” 

Until you long to plaster up his mouth with bolling 
glue; 

There's Smith who sings a dismal base and Jones who 
plays a flute, 

And Brown whose big trombone is always snorting 
“ root toot-toot!” 

And all the tune they sing or play is “ Got Him on My 
List—” 

They never wil! be missed—they never will be missed. 


Then the fiend who hums “tit-willow” in a dreary 
minor key, 

We've got him on our list—we’ve got him on our list; 

And the idiotic tenor sho fa'settos “A & B,” 

They never will be missed—we're sure they won't be 
missed ; 

and all who howl “ Likewise go to,” or murmur “ Yet 
he fled,” 

Or sing “A Merry Madrigal” in tones to wake the dead, 

And the brute who lugs in “bald and unconvincing 
parrative,” 


(And whom w.’d like to pulverizeand then run through 


a sieve.) 
If all of them were utilized in flouring mills for grist, 
They never would be missed—they never would be 
missed. 


But there’s one who’s worse than all the other crimin- 
als combined, 

We've got him on our li-t—he'll stay there, we insist; 

Who in some noisome Cungeon should be darksomely 
confined ; 

He never would be missed—he never would be missed, 

We don’t allude to husbands who encourage yankee 
frauds 

By fittii g up Mikado rooms with Japanesy gauds, 

Nor yet to callow amateurs who try to act Ko Ko; 

They’re bad enough, but not a circumstance to him 
—oh, no— 

We mean the man who parodies “I’ve got him on my 
list.” 

He never will be missed—we'll bet he won’t be missed. 


We'll give his neck a twist— we'll give his neck a twist, 
Aud when he’s dead and buried, perhaps he will desist. 
—Tewfik in the Signal. 


WOMAN’S WIT, 





“T tell you, Clarky, it takes lots of tact to 
know how to get on with the girls,” 

“Tact, fiddlesticks! Any man, with two 
legs and a tongue can favorably impress the 
most fastidious girl that ever lived; if he 
makes up his mind to.” 

Messrs. Clark and Sands, State street, a 
firm engaged presumably in gaining book 
knowledge, but in reality, extending their 
operations to almost every field of research, 
from billiards to heart-catching; were en- 
gaged in their usual evening dispute. The 
junior member of the firm, Tom Sands, was 
seated before a coal fire with a book in his 
lap and a cob pipe in his hand, turning his 
head towards the open door that communi- 





cated with the Templum Morphei, in which 
the senior partner had consigned himself to 
bed for the remainder of the night. 

The philosophical discussion was con- 
tinued with much fervor for some minutes, 
until it was brought to a crisis by the ap- 
pearance in the door, like a sculptured saint 
in a niche, of the white robed “Clarky” who 
delivered himself of this: 

“T hold, sir, that your premises are false 
and your reasoning sapless, and I make an 
appeal to the facts of empiricism, and de- 
mand a proof by the experimental method.” 

“Agreed, state your method.” 

“Select any lady of our acquaintance, and 
I'll bet you the oysters, that with all your 
boasted tact and all your vaunted lady-kill- 
ing qualities, I can cut you out.” 

“ By jove, it can’t be done any too quick: 
the oysters it shall be!” 

“Name your poison,—I mean your girl.” 

“Suppose we say Miss Glover, across the 
hall, she’s a pretty, bright girl, she’s going 
to the social to-morrow afternoon to tend 
one of the tables, and we can go up to sup- 
per and buzz her together with a fair show, 
then see whom she’ll go home with.” 

“Exactly,” responded the snowy-clad sen- 
ior, “but so that neither shall have the ad- 
vantage, each must speak the same number 
of times, and both must ask for her company 
home at the same instant.” 

“In that case,” said Sands, the junior, “we 
must have asign. When we agree that we 
are ready to make the final test, I’ll raise my 
thumb, like that, then we’ll both say: ‘Miss 
Glover, may I have the pleasure of seeing 
you home?’” 

“Good! let’s try it now.” 

“ Ready then,” said Sands, the junior, rais- 
ing his thumb; then both said: “Miss Glov- 
er, may I have the pleasure of seeing you 
home?” three or four times, until they had 
it in perfect unison; then they went to bed. 

Next evening Hetty Glover was at her 
prettiest as she served the traditional oyster 
soup at one of the tables in the Baptist 
church. Old fashioned orthodox supper it 
was, too. The doctrine of the trinity found 
embodiment in the number of oysters; that 
of the unity,in the fact of their being equiva- 
lent to a single good sized one; and the 
amount of water in the soup showed the 
Anabaptist belief of the maker ofit, that the 
en of New Testament scriptures meant a good 
generous info and none of your half-way 
in’s, 

Both Clark and Sands thought Hetty 
looked bewitching, and each one thought he 
observed a roguish twinkle in her eye as she 
looked at him. 

“That is a most delightfuily jaunty apron, 
Miss Glover,” said Sands, as she brought in 
the server, 





“Ah, you think so?” said she, laughing. 
“I am supposed to represent a French peas- 
ant, do you see any indications of it?” 

Sands wou!d have replied, but Clark’s foot 
was pressing down on his. It seemed to say 
“answer her and you lose your bet, and your 
argument.” So, he could only nod his head 
and smile. 

Why didn’t his chum say anything? 
that was one of his strategic movements. 

Clark quietly sipped his tea for a while, 
and then took up his turn. 

From one thing to another he ran on and 
on, never stopping an instant, convulsing 
the fair attendant with laughter; and finally 
on coming to the close, he gave Sauds a pro- 
digious wink as if to say “make the most of 
your time, my boy.” At length, after the 
supper was over and the young ladies had 
ascended into the church parlors, Clark and 
Sands carried on their alternate bombard- 
ment, until each agreed that it was time for 
the final test. Coming up to where she 
stood, near the corner of the room, Clark 


Ah, 


gave the signal, and each asked his question, 
“Can I have the pleasure of seeing you 
home?” 

Hetty looked at them, one and the other, 
burst into a laugh, and then replied: 

“Certainly, I shall be most happy.” 

Clark looked at Sands, and Sands returned 
the compliment to Clark. 

“T shall be ready in a few moments,” and 
she flew off to the cloak rooms, leaving the 
two gentlemen staring, 

“She looked at me when she answered,” 
said Clark. 

“No, at me.;’ 

“We'll ask her.” 

When Hetty came back, the junior and the 
senior said in one breath, “you addressed 
me, did you not, Miss Glover?” 

“Certainly I did.” said Hetty. 

They saw it was no use, and so each one 
offered an arm and left the church with the 
charming Hetty between them. 

“Oh, not that way,” said she, as they 
turned towards the house. “This is Satur- 
day, and I’m going home.” 

Down beyond the hill she took them, out 
to where the sidewalks were no more, out 
into the open country, until at length they 
reached a large farm house; then, with a 
suucy twinkle in her eyes, that shone even 
in the star-light, she thanked the gentlemen 
for their kindness, and said good night. But 
first she gave Clark the bundle she had per- 
sisted in carrying, and asked them to accept 
it from her as a souvenir, 

The clock had struck one, when the firm 
lit the lamp and threw itself into the two 
chairs before the almost exhausted fire. 

“Open the package,” said the senior mem- 
ber, 
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“Gad!” ejaculated the junior, as he took 
off one after another the papers that sur- 
rounded the contents, and finally reached 
the innermost. “The walls of this house 


are regular sounding boards, she was awake 


last night.” 
The package . ontained a can of oysters 





HERE ARE THE FIGURES. 





The Religious Condition of the Student 
Community as Ascertained by the 
Christian Association Committee. 





The committee appointed by the Students’ 
Christian Association to caavass all the de- 
partments of the University with a view to 
ascertaining the religious status of the sta- 
dents, have finished their work, and their 
report has been accepted by the association. 

The report is given in full. 


To the Students’ Christian Association of the 

University of Michigan: 

Your committee appointed to prepare a 
statement of the religious condition of the 
students (of the University, submit the fol- 
lowing*report : 

1, We have undertaken with the assistance 
of the canvassing committee of the Associa- 
tion, a religious census of the University. 
The following are the results obtained: 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
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lOoe lO | 53 |\o¢g 
[33 |32/ 55/52 
[as ie a5 /a5 
No. of Students......... | | Re ee ae 
Returns received......| 488) 90) 100)....].... 
Professing Christians} 313| 57| 64) 100).... 
Church members......| 264, 48) 54! 84! 100 
8.C.A Members......| 192] 35|....| 61) 73 
| 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
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Professing Christians} 182| 56 69| 100).... 
Church members... 140] 43} 53; 76) 100 
S.C, A. members....../ 58| 32) 41 
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cyolesning Christians} 113} 40} 50! 100].... 
church members.....) 84) 30) 88) 75) 100 
.C.A. members......| 17|  6).... 15} 20 























DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
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The different denominations are repre- 
sented as follows : 
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Methodist... ......4. ssesse0e 129 | 135 | 264 
Presbyterian.........200+++ 97 | 91 188 
a aicectiomnnnn | 84] 52] 136 
Congregational......... vee] TL | 52) 123 
Episcopal............c00cceees 45 | 56 101 
Conon scesendscecng andes 48 | 10 | 58 
Unitarian...... settanamaaieaies 11 | 25 36 
Disciples......... b canesnkeiess 22 6 28 
Universalist.. ......... Hebene 5 22 27 
Luithe@ranic..coccccescoscocccese 12 13 25 
WP PBB OB i cnccicce ses cosevesccees 9 6 15 
RA WORSE. ccc cesses ccscccess 7 2 9 
EN earner ‘ 7 2 9 
(8) Various Den’min’t’ns 21 5 26 
Total .........0ccceesseeseees 5S |.ccccrece| seveseers 
2. A ahh re OIE MEETS 


Under the head of “adherents” in the 
above classification are included (1) those 
who are not members of any church but 





whose parents are connected with the 


church indicated, and (2) those who are 
neither church members nor whose parents 
are church members but who are in cus- 
tomary attendance the various 
churches, 

The totals then give the number of stu- 
dents under the care of each denomination, 
no person being counted twice except in 
those rare cases where the parents belong 
to different denominations. 

We note that nine (9) persons intend en- 
tering the ministry, and four (4) are serious- 
ly considering the matter.. Twenty-seven 
(27) persons intend engaging in missionary 
work, and seventeen (17) have such work 
under consideration. Twenty-six of those 
are medical students. 

Fourteen persons have become Christians 
since entering the University. 

2. In addition to the nominal religious at- 
titude of the students, their ordinary attend- 
ance upon religious exercises isa fair indica- 
tion of the religious tone of the University, 

The following are the results of actual 
count, the average of two weeks being taken. 


upon 


Average daily attendance at chapel........ 
Number of different students present per 
week ccecsescesece SAD 
Average attendance at S. C. A. evening 
ROR cenccscersesem sexcnntanasecotentenitiielé 
No. of different students at 8 C. A. even- 
ing meetings per WeeK..........scccsccsses 194 
Average attendance at 8. C. A. Sunday 
morning meetings for the first eight 
weeks of the college year........0.sses00008 239 
Total attendance at the eight 8. C, A. 
meetings per Week........ccccesseeees coseces 
Total attendance at all University relig- 
ious exercises per WeeK ...........sesseeseee 


37 


1066 


With reference to the chapel attendance 
it must be borne in mind that such attend- 
ance is purely voluntary, and furthermore, 
that only the students in the Literary De- 
partment of the University, numbering 545, 
are so situated that it isconvenient for them 
to attend; and even for many of these it is 
not convenient owing to the fact that no stu- 
dents room upon the University grounds and 
that many have no recitations immediately 
preceding or succeeding chapel exercises. 
The 8. C. A. evening meetings are mostly 
limited to particular classes or departments 
so that different persons attend upon differ- 
ent evenings. 

3. The above figures indicate, as well as 
figures can, the religious attitude of the stu- 
dents of this University. They indicate also 
to what extent each denomination is respon- 
sible for the religious welfare of the students 
here present. It needs no argument to show 


that immense interests are staked upon the 
religious attitude of this body of students. 





The Christian people of the State should see 
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to it that every reasonable means of adding 
to the religious influences now at work in the 
University be employed. The Christian stu- 
dents of the University, banded together in 
the Students’ Christian Association, together 
with the Christian members of the Faculty, 
unite in asking the people of the State fora 
suitable building in which to hold their 
meetings. Their work is seriously hampered 
for lack of accommodation, their present 
quarters not being sufficiently large to ac- 
com modate one-half the actual membership. 
In conclusion ‘we desire to acknowledge 
the efficient work of the canvassing commit- 
tee in the taking of this census, and also the 
courtesy with which the students in general 
have given the desired information. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Frank C. WaGNER. 

Wu. P. Monn. 

Geo. A. Brown. 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL PSONG. 





I know her cheeks are soft aud warm; 
But what of that? 
I see her plump and shapely arm; 
I hear a laugh that shakes and trills, 
Like silvery glancing woodland rills, 
As I have sat. 
For hours and hours 
Watching her amongst the fiywers 
Stooping, culling, passing, singing, 
Setting all the garden ringing, 
What of that? 
What o* that? 
Wheat has that to do with me? 
I am I, and she is she, 


I know her breath is warm and sweet; 
But what of that? 
I know like feathers fall her feet; 
I hear her voice that sinks and swells, 
Like mellow sounding golden bells, 
In Barnegat 
Or some such place. 
Never was there fairer face. 
Beauty is with her, abiding, 
In her eyes is Cu, id hiding, 
What of that? 
What of that? 
Whit has that to do with me? 
I am I, and she is she, 


I know she’s young and swert and fair 
But what of that? 
Iseethe beauty of her hair 
I know. dear reader I am wrong 
In hiding from your sight this long 
What I am at. 
I know her worth 
There's no one on this cruel earth 
I've seen so fair in all my life, 
And she is yonder f llow’s wife, 
What of that? 
All of that! 
That has much to do with me, 
I am I, and she is she, 


Wa. Henry ARISTOTLE. 





Thirty men are in training for Yale’s 
freshman crew. 





JUSTIN BOLTS HIS LECTURE. 





The Great English Historian and States- 
man will not Lecture here—Season 
Ticket Holders lose Nothing. 





To the Editors of THE ARGONAUT. 

It is with extreme regret that the Lecture 
Board is compelled to announce an inter- 
ruption in the continuity of its published 
programme. Definite information has been 
received that Justin McCarthy, owing to 
political complications at home in which he 
is concerned, can not come to America this 
year. The Board expressed a fear that such 
might be the case, when making a contract 
with the Redpath Bureau, but repeated as- 
surance was given by the agent of the Bu- 
reau that there would be positively no fail- 
ure. This is not the first time that the Red- 
path Bureau has failed to fulfill its contract 
with this Lecture Association and it is about 
time to call a halt. The Board is now secur- 
ing legal advice and, if a case can be made 
out, will proceed to the prosecution of the 
Bureau. 

The patrons of the Association may rest 
assured that every effort is being put forth 
to make good the loss caused by this failure, 
and it is proposed to furnish the holders of 
season tickets two entertainments in place of 
the lecture to have been given by McCarthy. 
George R. Wendling, formerly a prominent 
lawyer in St. Louis, and by no means a 
stranger to the students, has been winning 
new laurels this season in a career the most 
successful of his life. Negotiations to secure 
him are pending.. It is also expected that 
Hon. Wm. M. Evarts will speak on February 
23rd. Unfortunately, owing to the pressure 
of business, Mr. Evarts can not give a defi- 
nite promise until shortly before the above 
date, but, as he expects to be in Detroit on 
the 22nd, he has promised to be with us on 
the 23rd if possible. 

In view of these facts and the appearance 
of “Bill Nye” on February 13th, Will Carle- 
ton’s date has been changed to Feb. 20th. 

While the Board is aware of the serious 
disappointment to all in the failure of Justin 
McCarthy to appear, it confidently asks the 
indulgence of the students in a misfortune 
which the Board could not arrest. 

—Lecroure Boarp. 

Ann Arsor, Mich., Feb. 6, 1886. 





The Quintette Club Concert. 


The ever popular Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club gave one of their enjoyable concerts in 
University Hall last Saturday night. In 
spite of the cold weather, a reasonably large 
and enthusiastic audience was in attend- 
ance, 





Miss Edith Edwards, a young and very 


promising soprano, was the prima donna of 
the evening, and received an encore for her 
second number. Miss Edwards possesses a 
pleasing voice of moderate compass, and un- 
varying strength and sweetness. Of the six 
instrumental numbers performed, the Ad. 
agio movement of the Beethoven Quintette, 
and the Mendelsshon Quintette were the 
most enjoyable. Mr. Franko’s execution of 
the difficult variations of the Gavotte secured 
him repeated calls for an encore, to which 
he refused to respond, as did Mr. Ryan after 
his clarionet solo. 

It would not, perhaps, be out of place here 
to utter a word of protest against those per- 
sons—called by courtesy ladies and gentle- 
men—who seem to think a concert hall the 
proper place for indulging in elaborate and 
long sustained conversational flights. There 
isa time for all things, and we must assure 
any who happen tc be uninformed as to 
those matters that however much the custom 
isto be regreited, modern conventionality 
has decided that when tha music begins, 
the conversation ceases. 


AT OTHER COLLEGES. 








—Yale has a Minnesota Club. 

—30 below 0 at Lowa College. 

—Columbia Chess Club grows. 

—Written exams are favorites. 

—Moody is reviving Dartmonth. 

—Bates students don’t want any Senate. 

—Literary societies are reviving at Rut- 
gers. 

—Rutgers Glee Club took a Christmas 
tour. 

—Trinity 
spring. 

—University of Colorado has a course in 
Gothic. 

—Freshmen at Yale have given up flag- 
raising. 

—John Hopkins has adopted the “ group 
system.” 

—A classical Club has been formed at 
Harvard. 

—Wisconsin University has an artillery 
company. 

—Cornell is pleased with its chair of 
Pedagogy. 

—“Middlebury Coll.” has changed its 
chapel-hour. 

—Season tickets to the Williams tobog- 
gan slide are $5. 
—Extremes of weight in Yale, ’89, are 
and 209 pounds. 
--Tufts College is to have bronze statues 
of its presidents. 
—The Thielensian, of Greenville, Pa., is 4 
neat and sensible monthly. What it says of 


will have a boat crew ‘this 








habit formed in college is very true. 
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Francis Parker, of Boston, bas given 


240,000 to Exeter. 
_ ’ - : 
_president Bascom, of Wisconsin Univer- 


y. has resigned. 


_(Qxford has 610 members of the class of 


++ 
Bil 


99 Cambridge 865. 

_Wesleyan has three new prizes for ora- 
tory and compositi om. 

_Wisconsin University has nineteen stu- 
dents in a course of agriculture. 

—Johns Hopkins has a substitute for liter- 
ary societies, a House of Commons. 

—Cornell students will present in a dram- 
atic way “ A Russian Honeymoon.” 

—The Yale alamni of Troy and Albany, 
held a banquet at Troy, January 22. 

—]22 professors now lecturing in German 
Universities are over eighty years old. 

—The new observatory and telescope at 
the University of Virginia cost $75,000. 

—University of Pa. has a new College 
Hymn Book, and also a lively bow! fight. 

—Wesleyan has nostudents from the South, 
five from the West, and one Foreign, in ’89. 

—Class canes at Sheffield have a silver 
head, with “ Yale, ’88, 8.8.8.” in raised let- 
ters. 

—The rumor that Prof. Coulter, of Wabash, 
would succeed Asa Gray, at Harvard, is un- 
true. 

—Wesleyan wants a different name, one 
that won’t advertise her as a sectarian 
school. 

—Our twenty men are trying for the 
Princeton nine, and as many daily practice 
lacrosse, 

—The only president who took a P. G. 
course was Madison of the class of 1771,-- 
Princetonian. 

—The Washburn Argo, from Topeka, Kas., 
is the name of an enterprising starter in col- 
lege journalism. 

—Yale and Harvard have arranged satis- 
factory terms for their boat race at New 
London this spring. 

—The Indicator complains of the condition 
in which careless students leave the ma- 
chines used for models. 

—Bostonians favor Gen. F. A. Walker for 
President of Yale College. The New York 
Alumni want Prof. Timothy Dwight. 

—Princeton’s library, founded in 1755, in 
1775 had 2,000 volumes. Now this is an ele- 
gant $100,000 building well stocked with 
books, 

—Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, and 
John Hopkins are the only American col- 
leges offering fellowships to advanced stu- 
dents, 

—Dartmouth’s gymnasium will be one 
hundred by fifty feet, with a wing. The 


Second story will be a theatre seating five 
hundred. 





=The Epoch comforts itself with the idea 
that it will yet be ten years, maybe, before 
Senator Stanford’s University will affect the 
University of the Pacific. 

— Following the craze for Universities, the 
Fortnight would make one of Williams by 
annexing several schools and erecting the 
Carpenter into a Mechanical Lab, etc. 

—The University of Virginia confers four- 
teen degrees, the highest of which is M. A 
To obtain M. A. one must have graduated in 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Moral Philos- 
ophy, Pure Mathematics, Natural Philosopv 
and General Chemistry. 

A CHESTNUT. 
I met my love in the winter, ; 
In weather confoundedly cold, 
“Faint heart ne'er won fair lady.” 
So I wooed in manner bold, 
And the breeze through the branches did mournfully 
As I sang to my love of the “Beautiful snow.” _[blow, 


A good long year has pas‘ed since then, 
But the weather for me is cold, 
For a p.etty brown mitten was given to me; 
If a sad tale had bk tter be told; 
And the wind through my whiskers doth drearily blow, 
As I sing all alone of the Beautiful’s no.” 
—Record. 





Mat Day. 


The Chicago Times, of January 30, con- 
tains the following account of the “ fresh- 
man swing out” in chapel: Yesterday was 
‘hat day” at the University of Michigan, 
The freshmen lately possessed of their new. 
mortar-boards made their first appearance 
yesterday. In graceful acknowledgment of 
how handsome a hat can make a freshma®, 
the sophomores likewise assembled with 
their Oxfords and the genial juniors with 
Broadway plugs. The boys them marched 
into Chapel, and, after seating themselves, 
began applauding each others good looks 
and hat. “Hat day” isa regular exhibition 


at the University and comes off once a year. 





HER EYES. 





Merry eyes whose fringes 

Curtain all their tinges, 

Are they sad or are they gay, 

Prythee tell me which, I pray, 

Faith, there's much that hinges, 

On what they may say: 

If they would but meet me, 

Frankly, gai'y, greet me, 

I would feel distrait. 

Friendly eyes of grey, 

But if eyes of grey should grow 

Dark, impassioned as the glow 

Of the purple in the skies, 

Full of all that in them lies, 

Blue as is the violet’s hue, 

Loving, glowing eyes of blue, 

Could [ know that these were you, 

I would straightway tell her true, 

But her lashes hide her eyes, 

Lest I should her heart surprise. 
—Record. 





ARGONAUTICS. 


Driftwood Fished up During tre Weekly 
Voyage. 


There’s a nice large bulletin board just 
beyond the President’s room in the main 
hall that is labeled “Faculty Bulletin 
Board,’—probably for the same reason that 
men are sometimes called “Jo” and “ Bill” 
because their real names are Frank and 
John. For, except an antiquated notice of 
a bolt that occurred in December, or a future 
perfect announcement that long since be- 
came perfect, there is little about it to de- 
note that the Faculty have any connection 
with it. It is very considerate in them not 
to oblige a student to glance at it on his 

yay through the hall to learn if any of his 
instructors are to be absent or if any of 
them have returned; it affords an excel- 
lent chance for exercise, to climb two or 
three flights of stairs and find a legend on 
the door “ Prof. will not meet his 
classes to-day.” We have gotten so in the 
habit of not going to the board for informa- 
tion that it might seem strange to find some 
news on it. But what’s the matter with 
trying to make the “Faculty Bulletin Board” 
a little less of a delicate bit of sarcasm ? 








Get up Your Muscle. 


The committee of the Rugby Association 
having in charge the fitting up of a gymnas- 
jum, announce that the Palace Rink has been 
leased for the remainder of the college vear 
and will be immediately placed in readiness 
for those who may desire to go into training. 
The apparatus at Akron, Ohio, for which the 
committee has, for some time been negotiat- 
ing, has at last been purchased and has 
already arrived. The outfit is quite an ex- 
tensive one, including everything that will 
be needed. 
themselves extremely fortunate in being able 
to secure so complete an outfit on such reas- 
onable terms. 

The apparatus will be placed in the rink 
at once. Those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of practicing in the 
new “Gym.” should secure tickets imme- 
diately. The fee for the remainder of the 
college year has been placed at one dollar 
and a half. 

The occurrence of the Junior Hop in the 
rink will not interfere with the immediate 
occupation of the building for the purpose 
of practicing. It will be open all day and 
during the evening, commencing next Mon- 


Indeed the committee consider 


day. 

In order to insure the success of the un- 
dertaking, it is estimated that four hundred 
names are necessary. 
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A New Scheme. 


Under the collective title of “ Philosophi- 
cal Papers” Messrs. Andrews and Witherby 
propose, in connection with the Philosophi- 
cal Society of the University to i-sue serially 
a collection of monographs relating to var- 
ious philosophical subjects or aiming at a 
philosophical treatment of miscellaneous 
subjects. 

The first series is to be issued during the 
present year and will consist of four num- 
bers containing the following papers and 
addresses delivered before the Philosophical 
Society: 1—University Education, Prof. Geo. 
8. Morris; 2—Geethe and the Conduct of 
Life, Prof. Calvin Thomas; 3—Educational 
Value of Different Studies, Prof. W. H. 
Payne; 4—Philosophy and Literature, Prof. 
B. C. Burt and Herbert Spencer as a Biolog- 
ist, Prof. H. Sewall. 

It is believed that such papers as these 
will be of great interest to all those who are 
engaged in the study of current problems in 
philosophy interesting both in themselves 
and in their bearing on important questions 
If this 
venture meets with success, it will be an en- 


in literature science and religion 


couragement to continue tle publication of | 


these and similar papers that will be useful 
to the students of the University and inter- 
esting to all. 





A Rule of Antiquity. 
N. Y. Tribune. 


“It seems a pity that the Yale Faculty 
should have decided against granting a de- 
gree toa woman in the Law School, and so 
have driven Miss Jordan out. Of course if 
the rules of the school are plainly incompa- 
tible with the extension of the privilege 
sought, the Faculty cannot be blamed for 
enforcing them. But ifthe rules alone are 
responsible it is time they were relieved of 
their antiquated features. 


THE CAMPUS. 


GENERAL. 





Minnie Maddern is to appear in “In Spite 
of All” at the Grand, February 15 

A delegation of about twenty from the 
Greek city, attended the concert by the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

W. E. (Bill) Nye, the humorist, has been 
engaged as a ‘ special” by the Lecture Asso- 
ciation, and will lecture at University Hall, 
Saturday evening next. 

A number of students attended the K. T. 
social last Thursday evening. The Che- 
quamegons furnished the music, and the 
ball was a success in every particular. 

The Philosophical Society will meet this 
evening at 7.20 o’clock standard time, in 


Room 21. The Rev. J. T. Bixby will read a 
paper on Lao-tse, a Chinese transcendental- 


ist. 

One of the most pleasing musical enter- 
tainments of ‘the season was that given by 
the Unity Club last Monday evening. “ An 
evening with Schubert ” was the title ofthe 
program. 

Next Monday evening Prof. B C. Burt will 
read a paper before the Unity Club, upon 
Walter Savage Landor’s prose, and Mr. F. B. 
Wixson will read a paper entitled “Two 
Biographies.” 

All students who are intending to go to 
Detroit next week to hear Mary Anderson 
will be glad to know that Mr. Hayes has re- 
duced the rates over the Michigan Central 
Railway to $1.£0 for the round trip. 

Mrs. Emily L. McLaughlin, the well-known 
temperance lecturer of Boston, lectured last 
evening in University hall under the auspi- 
ces of the U. M. T. A. The lecture was atten- 
tively heard, as she disclosed new and ori- 
ginal ideas, and the lecture was in every way 
enjoyable. 

The South Carolina Bar Association has 
invited Judge Cooley to deliver the next an- 
nual address before the meeting, to be held 
in the state capitol at Columbia, next De- 


Last July he delivered the annual 
t 


cember. 
address before the Tennessee association a 
Nashville. 

A number of the lovers of music passed a 
very pleasant evening last Thursday, at the 
residence of Christian Mack. Delightful 
zither music was furnished by Prof. Sihler 
and E. F. Mack of Detroit, while Misses 
Wiuchell and Whedon, the Amphion club, 
and the University Glee Club also contribu- 
ted to the evening's entertainment. 

The following are the representatives of 
the 8.C. A. at the Y. M. C. A. state conven- 
tion, at Bay City this week: H. J. Powell, 
’86, A. J. Covell, '87, W. tI. Walker. ’87, J. E. 
Hodge, ’88, E. S. Shaw, ’88, E. B. Perry, ’89, 
J. E. Talley, ’89, W. W. Parfet, ’89, Allen 
McEwan, F. W. Stevens, law ’87, L. C. 
Backus, medic ’87, G. C. Huber, medic ’87, 
and W’ K. Wilbur, pharmic ’87. 

It is said that sneak thieves have been 
causing money to disappear from the rooms 
of a number of ladies, of late. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


Prof. Cheever indulged in a bolt last 
Wednesday. 

Elmer Dwiggins, ’84, has a poem in the 
Current entitled “The Queen’s Suitors,” 

Miss Dora Kennedy has returned to col- 
lege, having been called away by the death 
of her mother. 

McRoberts, ’86, who was laid up with 
quinsy for two weeks has taken up his col- 





lege work again. 





M. N. Wells, ’68, now located in south- 
western Kansas, has been in town this week. 

Some of the sophomore are getting upa 
play to be presented at one of their socials. 

Prof. Hudson will examine in Continental 
History of Europe, on next Thursday and 
the following Tuesday. 

Prof, 'T. M. Cooley intends to devote the 
last four lecture hours to 
quizzes that are to pass for an examination. 

At the meeting of the Engineering Society 
last night, Wm. W. Campbell, ’86 read ‘ 
very interesting paper on Natural Gas and 
Gas wells. 

The Sunday morning meeting of the Stu- 
dents’ Christian Association, will be address- 
ed by Dr. Taft on “The True Basis of Chris- 
tian character.” 

Those having courses to Prof. Payne, will 
finish their work on next Wednesday, as 
institutes will engage his uttention till the 


in his course 


end of the semester. 

Dr. H. C. Adams is another of the illus- 
trious and obliging professors who bolted 
yesterday. Akind of amania seems to have 
attacked the faculty. 

The work for the Oracle is to be handed 
in by the tenth of this month, and it is like- 
ly that the publication will be issued short- 
ly after the end of the semester. 

Prof. Hudson did not meet his seminary 
yesterday morning, in order to give the class 
an opportunity to complete their contem- 
plated work by the end of the semester. 

Pro*% M. E. Cooley’s class, was divided in- 
to three sections to visit the clock Wednes- 
day and Thursday. There is only room for 
about half adozen to examine the workings 
of the clock at once. 

Prof. Hennequin resumed his work in col 
lege last Monday, and with renewed vigor. 
In addition to the regular examination in 
“idioms” he is requiring an essay on the 
Inquisition, written in French. 

Prof. Demmon was unable to meet his 
classes last Friday, on account of a quite ser- 
ious fall. He was able to attend his semi- 
naries thisweek. He was obliged, however, 
to omit his regular lecture yesterday after- 
noon. 

Two pieces of the Rogers art collection 
have been set up in the Gallery-“ Union” 
and the “Indian Lovers” The rest of the 
collection is stored in the picture room. The 
art gallery is now opened from half past one 
to four. 

The regular meeting of the Hobart Guild 
was held Monday evening. A letter was 
read from Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornel! 
University, expressing his satisfaction at the 
establishment of the Guild in connection 
with the University. 

The ringing of the bell at change of reci- 
tation is to be discontinued, and the strik- 
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ing of the clock alone will be depended on. 
This will necessitate a closer watch on the 
part of professors, to see that they excuse 
their classes on time. 

It is not yet decided whether the Dram- 
Club will go to Grand Rapids, for the 
production of the “Scrap of Paper.” The 
club has also had some correspondence with 
gentlemen in Detroit, relative to the pro- 
duction of the play in that city. 

The seniors will hold a class meeting next 
Saturday morning at 10 o’clock, in room A, 
to appoint the following committees: A 
committee on class pictures, to report two 
weeks from that date. Also one on recep- 
‘ion and one on class-hats, to report later. 


atic 


The Adelphi will give the following clos- 
ing program of this semester tonight. Mus- 
ic. Reading, Paper, Debate: Question, Re- 
solved: That pooling should be abolished, 
Affirmative, H. D. Allison; Negative, E. M. 
Hartman; Declamation, Upton Carnes; 
Story, B. McDonald; Recitation, 8S. B. Todd; 
Music. 

Some one will have to invent an untear- 
able cast-iron notiee, for use on professors’ 
doors. Prof.Gayley posted a notice on his 
door, announcing a bolt, and assigning a les- 
son for the next day. Some sophomore, un- 
grateful for small favors, tore off the part 
givingthe lesson. Result-—numerous flunks 
the next day. 

Alpha Nu’s program tonight is as follows; 
Declamation, H. B. Bracewell ; Biographical 
Essay, life of H. Wilson, E. E. Hubbard ; Or- 
ation, “ To Hang or not to Hang, and thereby 
hangs a tale,” H. G. Shier; Story, E, F. Dem- 
mon; Music; Debate, Resolved: That the 
coinage of the silver dollar should be sus- 
pended, Affirmative, W.S. Ruckman; Neg- 
ative, L. Connell. 

Ata meeting of Alpha Nu held last Satur- 
day eyening the following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing semester: Presi- 
dent, H. J. Powell, ’86; Vice President, G, 
M. Hewey, ’87; Secretary, W. H. Fairbank, 
'89; Treasurer, L. Connell, ’37; Critic, W. H. 
Walker ’87; Sibyl Editors, G. A. Brown, ’88, 
and Miss E. S. Gastman, ’88; Librarian, F. B. 
Walker, 

Professor Harrington’s state of health for- 
bids his continuing the instruction in phys- 
ics during the second semester. According- 
ly Mr. Dewitt B. Brace, Ph. D. has received 
‘temporary appointment, with the rank of 
assistant professor, to give the instructi-n in 
laboratory next semester. Mr 
Brace graduated with distinction at Boston 


University, then studied two years at Jolins 


physics 


Hopkins University, and after three years 
study at Be-lin under Helmholtz, Kirchoff, 
and other eminent teachers, graduated then 
as doctor of philosophy. Hewill commence 








his instruction at the beginning of the sem- 
ester. 
LAW DEPARTMENT. 

Peach '87 makes periodical trips to Man- 
chester. 

Speers, '86, has been re-elected judge of 
the Michigan club court. 

W. L. Mason ’86, was in Petersburg last 
week attending the wedding of his brother. 

C. O. Lecompte ’87, owing to the recent 
death of his father, will not return this 
year. 

Fred W. Stevens ’87, went to Bay City last 
Thursday, as a delegate to the Y. M.C. A. 
convention, 

Breck, ’86, and Rogers, 87, besides those 
who go every Saturday, were down to Ypsi 
last Saturday. , 

The temperance Apostle seems to have 
made a mistake when he tackled the man 
from Princeton. 

J. F. Winn’ 81, of the firm of Becker and 
Winn, Winchester Ky., is a member of the 
Kentucky legislature. 

Pickens, ’86, is a descendant of Governor 
Pickens of South Carolina, who was gover- 
nor in Henry Clay’s time. 

B. F. Cummings ’85 has formed a partner- 
ship with State Senator P. M, Sutton, and 
will practice at Marshalltown, Iowa. 

The Jefferson Socieiy debated the question 
of the benefits of the jury system, last 
Thursday evening, end the Websters dis- 
cussed evolution. 

If anyone has found any meaning to our 
contemporary’s critcism of our item about 
the S. C. A. census, a favor will be conferred 
on the law editor by communicating it to 
him. 

Prof’ Kirchner gave the seniors a sur- 
prise party in the shape of a quizon Agency 
yesterday afternoon. His next quiz will be 
upon the construction ofthe powers ofagents; 
agents authority and how executed, and the 
rights and duties of agents as against their 
principals, 

The Hutchins Club Court elected officers 
last Wednesday evening as follows: Chas 
H Dudiey, Chief Justice; P. J, Bannon and 
J. W. Clark, Associate Justices; R. L. Al 
drich, Clerk; and A. O. Crozier, Sheriff. 
This is reputed to be the best Club Court in 
the University. Membership is at present 
confined to the class of ’86 but twenty-four 
members of ’87 will be admitted at the close 
of this semester. 

The debate last Saturday in the Moot Con- 
gress on a bill providing for the suspension 
of silver coin: ge was the warmest of any 
this college year. Speeches were made by 
Brunson, of Michigan, White, of California, 
Johnson, of Ohio, Hamble, of Kansas, How- 
ard, of Iowa, Evans, of Colorado, Williams, 
of Kansas, and Shively, of Indiana, Some 





of the speakers seemed to forget that sus- 
pension does not mean demonetization, and 
bi-metallic, mono-metallic and greenback 
arguments were frequent,—so frequent, in- 
deed, as to cause the propeser of the bill to 
remark that its friends, if anyone, would de- 
feat it. The bill was defeated. 

Senator Z. B. Vance, who has been se- 
lected by the department to address them 
on Feb. 22, is at present serving his second 
term in the United States Senate. He was 
the war governor of North Carolina, having 
been elected at the age of 32, without a nom- 
ination and without a campaign. He was 
also the voungest member of the lower 
house of Congress, when he entered that 
body beforethe war. Up to1876, North Caro- 
lina had been republican, but in that year 
Senator Vance was elected governor by 
13,000 mojority over Hon. Thomas Settler, 
whom §&, 8. Cox has characterized as “the 
ablest republican in the South.” Senator 
Vance is reputed to be one of the best 
speakers of the Senate, and the department 
is indeed fortunate in having secured him 
for the occasion. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Heah, sah! 
A dull knife may serve to save fingers from 


getting cut. 
Stout, wild-cat, ’87, is rapidly convales- 


cing, and will soon join his classes. 

Dr. Palmer went to Albion yesterday af- 
ternoon to advise in a professional brother’s 
family. 

It seems likely that the seniors will not 
have their written examination in surgery 
this semester. 

Dr. Maclean was kept away Monday by 
sickness, 
the regular hour. 

Junior quiz next Monday at 8:15 standard 
Good 


Dr. Sullivan conducted a clinic at 


time. Lesson pp. 110-128 inclusive. 
recitations expected. 

The clock-man was up this week and had 
another bout with the clock in the clinical 
amphitheatre. It will go now. 

Dr. Palmer fell among the dents Wednes- 
day losing four teeth before he escaped. Dr. 
Dunster filled the Dean’s hour the next 
morning. 

Dr. Lupinski will lecture to-night before 
the M. 8. C. Subject: “How to conduct a 
post mortem.” He will discuss some medico- 
legal points in connection with his subject. 

Greene, formerly with ’86, was in town 
Tuesday to consult professionally with Dr. 
Palmer. He has been out this year on ac- 
count of ill health, but hopes to complete the 
course next year. 

Dr. Hendricks will give some lectures on 
the brain and nervous system at the begin- 
ning of the next semester, preparatory to Dr. 
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Palmer’s discussion of nervous diseases. They 
will be illustrated by diagrams, 

In the lecture Thursday morning, Dr. Dan- 
ster gave a very interesting résumé of the 
history of odphorectomy, showing clearly 


that to this country belongs the credit of 


initiating an operation second to none in im- 
portance, 

Ona senior was equal to the occasion when 
Dr. Palmer gave the class permission to quiz 
him, but the doctor displayed a marvelous 
want of knowledge in regard to the subject 
of the quiz—“the topics of the coming ex- 
amination in practice.” 

After Dr. Palmer’s announcement that he 
would be out of town Monday morning, and 
that therefore the junior quiz in practice 
would be postponed, there was quite a good 
attendance at the regular hour of bold and 
fearless ones who were prepared and even 
anxious to make brilliant recitations. 

From 


yesterday morning it may be concluded that 


remarks made by Doctor Palmer 
the rushing business has been overdone and 
that it behooves the juniors and freshmen 


’ as well as to 


The ficulty is 


on the warpath in red paint and feathers. 


“to dwell together in unity’ 


keep off each other’s stiirs. 


Look out children 

It will be of interest to students to know 
that the latest editions of Green’s Pathology, 
Da Costa’s Diagnosis, Bartholow’s Materia 
M 
peutics, and many other books of common 


<dica, Gray’s Anatomy, Ringer’s Thera- 


reference in the study of medicine, have been 


placed inthe library. A list of recent ac- 


git 


the Reading room 


isitions is posted on the bulletin board in 


The inimitable assurance necessary for the 
it the 
keeper of the clinical amphitheatre and tak- 
he 
a member of the State 


purpose of “cheeking”’ past door- 


front seat on t alleged ground of 


ing a 
having once been 
legislature, seems to be possessed hy but one 
man inthe University. Of course he wasa 
law and when door-keeper Rose besought 
him with many tears to leave—cf course he 
went. 

At the faculty meeting last Tuesday night 
some very weighty matters were discussed, 
Only ru- 


was done have reached the 


and some important steps taken. 
mors of what 
public ear since those present are very much 
disposed to reticence. Rumor has it that 
two or more were granted indefinite leave of 
absence, and that not a few were warned to 
“brace up” in order to pass examinations 
satisfactorily. 

To thoroughly enjoy a coasting party a 
senior recommends that one be equipped 
with stylish hat, new tie, clean cuffs and col- 
lars, best shoes, new gloves and a button- 
hole bouquet. The certainty and speed with 


which these luxuries are brought to destruc- 
tion is marvelous. In the twinkling of an 
age, the stylish hat is transformed so that 
the brim serves asa mufiler, while the crown 
settles down to the duties of a mask, the 
bouquet, sweet thing, is scattered abroad, 
and lost to the world, shoe soles are torn 
from their moorings, etc. After the ship 
wreck one can “set’em up” to the boys to 
“keep mum.” 


HOMCOPATHIC DEPARTMENT. 


Sleeping during lectures is strictly prohi- 
bited—by order. 

Frank Rogers was able to attend Materia 
Medica lecture Tuesday evening 

Professor Obetz will hold an extra quiz for 
juniors and seniors Saturday at 2:30 P. M. 

A little more light at the evening lectures 
would be acceptable to those taking notes. 

H. B. Wilson is taking charge of Professor 





McGuire’s patients during the latters absence. 

Junior class quiz Friday and Saturday 
nights at 38 south Twellth-st. Don’t fail to 
be present. 

The members of the faculty acted as pall- 
bearers at the funeral of the late Dr. Backus 
on Wednesday. 

A noticeable improvement has been made 
in the dispensary under the supervision of 
Professor Arndt. 

Complication of freshmen class meeting, 
peanuts, candies, etc.; sequel, coasting, colds 
and holes in mittens. 

Well developed muscle is quite in accord 
with our law of “ similia, similibus curantur” 
and the freshmen know it. 

We see no reason why any dent, who 
wishes to take our Materia Medica lectures 
in preference to the regular course, should 
be prevented from doing so. 

The freshman class would do credit to any 
department, but the profs should not expect 
them to know the indications for remedies 
in the various stages of typhoid 

PHARMACY DEPARTMENT. 

The class pin seems now to be a reality, 

Hance, who has been on the sick list for 
several days is around again. 

Ruddiman went to Detroit Saturday, and 
visited at home in Dearborn over Sunday. 

Dr. Prescott did not meet the junior class 
yesterday morning, being detained at home 
on account of illness. 


It is understood that Prof. Wrampelmei P 
will take Dr. Prescott’s place in Prox; 
Organic next semester, and theres 


Mate 
re will 
not have a new class in Organic at that time 

» ' 
as he has heretofore had. 
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| SUBJECT : 








If half the senior class flunk in Materia | 


Medica on a twelve page lesson how many 
will flank on twenty pages? 
Scherer received last week, through Mrs. 


Stowell, a fine binocular microscope from | 


Bausch and Lomb. of Rochester, N. Y. 


A never failing source of amusement to 


“ ’ 


the senior are the recitations of 


the 


pharmic’ 
medics” on the solubility of alkaline 


“ 








salts. 








